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ra DBA a RE to wait ten minutes. The duke had never been accustomed to wait for any | reason for this is plain : an honest woman’s every-day life is as monotonous as: 
“ man: and Arago did not understand what it meant to lose an hour. So the | boiled eggs and bread and butter for breakfast, and he who breaks leose a little: 
*TWAS YESTERDAY. astronomer looked at his watch, deplored the little value set upon time, demon- and introduces wine and cake, 1s not only regarded asa novice, but even as @ 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. strated how time was wealth, learning, happiness, and usefulness, and then philanthropist. So it is with Arago. You scarcely ever hear him open he. 
“*T was yesterday !"” familiar sound stalked up and down the long drawing-room, alternately playing with a child, , lips but to deny that two and two make four ; and as it is an every-day habit 
Heard oft as idle breath ; : warming his back by the fire, and indulging in reproaches against those who | to believe that they do not make five, the man who will gravely assert to the 
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Yet, prophet-like, to all around, 
It spoke of woe and death! 

A mourner by the past it stands, 
In mystic mantle of decay, 

Shrouds in the night of years its hands, 
And grasps all life away ! 


High from the boundless vault of Time 
The stars of empire veer ; 

“°T was yesterday ” they beam'd sublime, 
The mightiest in their sphere ! 

°T was yesterday reveal'd to Fate 
The rival crowns of centuries flown, 

Shew’d where a Phantom sat in state 
Upon the Cxsars’ throne ! 


Sceptre and robe were cast aside ! 
The ghastly bones stood bare ; 

The rust fed on the gauds of pride, 
The worm held council there. 

Nor answer would the phantom give, 
But to our constant prayer replied— 

“Thus ‘twill be said of all that live 
That ‘yesterday ’ they died !” 


Where are the Grecian conquests now, 
The triumphs of her lute ? 
Dust rests on the Homeric brow, 
Her genius is mute ! 
Where are the glorious hearts that fought 
For freedom in the * Pass of Gore?” 
Gone—where the mightiest names are sought— 
With yesterday of yore ! 


We hope—but what we hope the shroud 
Wraps from our weeping sight ; 

We aim at stars, and clasp the cloud,— 
Seek day, and find but night! 

Ah! who with Life’s dread woes could cope, 
If ‘twere not for that Faith sublime, 





the first revolution and Mirabeau; of the second revolution and Thiers and 


Philippe on the other; and Arago, as usual, did not conceal his sentiments. 
If Arago had been a poor cobbler, a luckless editor of a Parisian journal, or an 
unfortunate tradesman, student, or reformer in the middling ranks of life, he 
would have been arrested some threescore times ere this, and perchance, have 
been condemned to Ste. Pelagie; but Arago is an astronomer, a philosopher, 
a deputy, a member of the Institute and the Academy, aud as willing to defend 
himself for his political as he is for his scientific opinions; so Arago is—let 
alone. I do not find fault with this, for though he is the most positive man in 
creation, he possesses a first-rate mind, and he is a devoted and an affectionate 
friend to the young and the studious. 

Arago is not only the most positive man I ever met with, but he is at the 
same time the greatest possible lover of paradoxes. Relying on his vast repu- 
tation, and on his powers of reasoning, and therefore of defence, he advances, 
for the sake of argument, and from the pure love of discussion, the most ex- 
traordinary assertions ; and although, at first, he has no idea of defending them, 
he will battle for them right lustily as soon as he finds they are atiucked. The 
Parisians, of all people in the world living, are more fond of bold assertions and 
indefensible paradoxes than any I ever met with, and ’tis therefore that Arago 
is with them aconsummate favourite. At one time he will assert, that at such 
a day, in such a month, the cold will be more intense than it has been known 
to be for half a century—and perhaps for more. Such a declaration from him 
is quite sufficient to raise the price of fiannel, furs, woollen hose, ruffs, stuffs, 
tippets and boas, muffs, blankets, and fleecy hosiery ; and wood and coals, 
coke and charcoal, are all ordered in, in prodigious quantities. 

At last the long-dreaded day arrives. The Scine flows as usual, in dingy 
streams of mud and dirt. The thermometer is rather lower than in September 
Fires are rather disagreeable than otherwise. [ces are ea.en at Tortonis, and 
sherbet is drunk at the Jardin du Turc, whilst ladies fan themselves rather im- 
petuonsly that they may avoid the catastrophe of fainting. Does Arago look 
pale, wan, thin, miserable, when the weather and the clouds thus belie all his 
predictions? Precisely the reverse. He prepares another metcorological con- 
nundrum for the succeeding July, when beefsteaks are to cook themselves in 
the Boucheries of Paris; when Eau de Vie will take fire from the intense heat 
of the pavement which covers the cellars in which the wondrous liquid is de- 








came late or did not seem disposed to come at all. | contrary may be sure of at least a female audience. 
But we had a goodly party at last, and right merrily did we all discourse of | lieve him, but they have humdrummery. 


It is not that they be. 


Arago is, after all, a very greatman. He always occupies himself with great. 


Guizot; of the contests then gomg on, with the mob on one side, and Louis | questions ; discusses them in an original manner ; is never found in the beatem 


track ; always throws new light on every topic he treats upon , never serves 
old things simply dressed up in anew garb ; is always aware ofall that is pas~ 
sing in the scientific world ; and, when science is in question, will render jus- 
tice to whom justice is due, even though ie should be an Englishman ! This 
is a great admission, for I am quite sure that Aragohas a vast deal of prejudice: 
against ‘the leopards.” ' b 

Arago has a great many political enemies, and many a little man has “ nib- 
bled” at his reputation ; but the moon shines though the dogs bay, and Arago’s 
reputation is too well fixed to be disturbed. There is no question of art or of 
science he is not familiar with, and at all times prepared to discuss familiarly. 
He knows so well what he talks about that he does so in the language of = 
child. He moves the sun and moon, the planets and the stars about, as easily, 
and with much less effort, than some men play at ninepins. It is very de- 
lightful to receive a lesson from him on the great subjects of Nature. He is 
so artistic, and yet so simple : so scientific, and yet sonatural. He has one great 
fault—he has not enough of patience with those who differ from him—I mean. 
on politics—and he uses the word canaille much too often. Yet he isa great 
man, and science owes to him a debt which he asks not to be repaid. May he. 
live long and happily, for his virtues, talents, and genius, very far exceed his ee- 
centricities or his defects. 


ARMAND CARREL. 


When I first saw Armand Carrel, the high and proud hearts of all the young: 
Frenchmen were beating quick with rapture at the thought of war and at anti- 
cipated commotions. ‘ To the frontiers!’ was their cry ; and, in good truth,. 
those frontiers would have been very far removed from the limits prescribed by 
the treaties of Vienna. ‘* We will tear those treaties into ten thousand atoms,” 
cried Carrel, ‘‘ and scatter them to the winds of heaven !” and then his brigh® 
eyes sparkled with indignation and fury. I caught one of his glances, and 
smiled. Though I knew not the features of his face before, I knew well bis 
character; it was love and benevolence. He could not hate men, but things, 
false principles, base conduct, or what he thought to be such; so my smile du@ 
not offend hives. 

“ You are a cynic, sir,” he said ; ‘bat I onght not to have forgotten that 





) oe ; posited, and when ice is to be so scarce and dear that ‘‘ice-creams” are to be | you are an Englishman. Your country, not you, imposed on us the treaties of 
Which sees the Ararat of Hope sold for a napoleon per glas The g ladies and the old ladies, the bucks | Vienna i thich - and ld b just k 
1 Above the floods of Time? ‘ pole per glass. young tadies an eo ’ “KE tenna, against which we protest >; and it wou € a8 unjust to make you re~ 
and the bloods, at once set to work and economise for the coup de soled which | sponsible for the acts of W ellington, Londonderry, and the Prince Regent, as 
What then is “* Yesterday ?"—a key they quietly and calmly prepare for. ‘The parasol-makers, fan-makers, ice- | it would be to fix on me the stigma of supporting our present dastardly govern 
To wisdom most divine ! | cream-makers, gauze and thin muslin-makers, syrap-makers, lemonade-makers, | ment.” 
It is the hall of Memory, | and every other sort of makers of cooling and effervescing draughts? from ‘*T have no objection to bear the reproach of the treaties, sir,” I replied ; “ and 
Where Fame's brief trophies shine! | “lemon and kali” to champagne, find orders arrive with delightful rapidity ; | you would find it difficult, I think, to attack them, if you simply regarded them. 
- The spiritual home of things, | and by the time the anticipated July arrives every man has his own iced beve- | as a philosopher or politician, and not merely as a Frenchman.” 
° Where Intellect immortal beams, | rage waiting for him at some neighbouring glacier’s, and every lady is prepared * Difficult, indeed!” retorted Carrel, ‘to attack them! Why, were they 
| Which lends to thought its holiest wings, | by her ¢oilette to support the scorching rays of a tropical sun. But, alas! (for | not the chains which despots forged to render man an automaton, to imprisom 
. Inspires the noblest themes ! | the course of true science never did run smooth) the sun refuses to shine, the | thought, to arrest civilisation, to stop the intercourse of man with man, and 
ty) A drop that mirrors forth a world | wind blows steady from the north-east ; not a ray of heat will cause the ther- | of people with people! Were they not the laws which force compels weak- 
er Then mingles with the earth the prwnrery to rise above “temperate,” and flannel petticoats, and spring or | ness to submit to, but which are opposed to reason and humanity ? _ Were 
jie A star from 7 ime’s vast empire hurled worsted ** palletots, are in great request from dite to Marseilles, and from | they not the dictatorial judgments of oppressors, who sought not to raise the 
Slow falling f birth ’ | Cette to St. Vallery. Does this disconcert Arago? By no means. How can | scale of humanity but to depress it? Did they not ordain unions of whole 
oy Stow falling from its birth, | he help the sun changing his course, or the moon shooting forth a few volca- | masses of people speaking divers languages, holding opposite tastes, senti- 
S- &  eiperencng Wah the snenes pact | noes, and thus disburthening herself of her attractions? It would be worse | ments, and opmions! Did they not place the neck of Poland under the are 
a _To warn ane sete of delay, than folly to reproach him. He had “ no part, nor lot in that matter.” He | of Russia? Did they not enable the Prussian dynasty to hold out for twenty 
0 Ww a Ficsgr = to-day thou hest, was simply a prophet, and if his predictions were not realised it was not his | years false hopes and promises to the people of representative and constitution 
- — ee fault, but that of the seasons, of nature, or of science ; at any rate, not hisown! | al institutions? Did they not stifle the spirit of young and hopeful Germany, 
ad , ice - . . When I first met Arago in the Faubourg St. Germain, all heads, and all | and impose monarchical governments in states where the spirit of republic~ 
“WHEN WwW INTRY SKIES ARE OV ERCAST.” hearts too, were full of sation. They were moments of great excitement. | anism Pad for ages ward. And where, sir, is that young fake cans ee 
ut BY CHARLES MACKAY, For many years after the revolution of July 1830 none believed that the new | our Napoleon called into being and vigour? And what has become of liberty 
on When wintry skies are overcast, | dynasty could maintain its ground. There were such tremendous odds against | in Spain, for whose independence, indeed, you professed to make a war? And& 
And through the forest moans the blast, it, and all the passions, fury, enthusiasm of the country, were opposed to it. | Portugal also, with a Miguel or a Donna Maria, to govern her? Look at Bel- 
When the pale moon withholds her ray, The anti-Enghsh party never thought well of a revolution which the Duke of | gium struggling against those treaties, and sighing to be united to a land dear 
And travellers wander far astray, Wellington would sanction, and of a settlement which Sir Robert Peel thought | to her,—our belle France, dear to her by every remembrance and association © 
How sweet the taper’s friendly glow, wise. The war party never believed in the duration of a peace system which | No, ne, sir ; it is only notdifficult to attack, but it is wholly impossible to de-. 
nd Discover’d o'er the waste of snow, would, of course, deprive France of her natural frontiers. These gentlemen | fend, the treaties of Vienna.” 
on- That from some cottage window bright, never condescended to define what were the natural frontiers of France, and This was said with force, energy. and eloquence, and when he concluded. 
ave Sparkles a welcome all the night ; even Arago was one of those who spoke publicly in general terms, whilst he had | there was a burst of approbation. No wonder. I was the only foreigner pre- 
on generally very specific opinions. sent, and [ an Englishman. But the French are essentially and innately po 
ise But sweeter still, when sorrow lowers, At the moment I met Arago, the question which absorbed all thought was | lite towards strangers, especially when thrown, as it were, on their society 
Te, ? And anguish marks the fleeting hours, this, ‘‘ Shall Paris be fortified!” Now the manner in which this question was | alone and defenceless So when I took up the cudgels, and drew a picture of 
ist, pe y — er eto toe ‘ decided both by him and his cq politicians was this: What does Louis Philippe, | what Europe was during even the most palmy days of the empire, and what 
ent f sey heer vapesdenher -l-spaachie-weny- el a ati the head of the court, wish! Whatever he wishes must be opposed, because | she was then, at the moment I was replying to Carrel ;—when | examined the 
a On lovely woman's beaming face whatever he wishes must be in opposition to national greatness, honour, and re- | morality of Napoleon's wars, or rather their unprincipled character,—when FE 
The light of sympathy to trace, nown. Therefore, oppose the king. Now, as Louis Philippe was well aware | shewed how France had forged her own chains by her contempt for the liberties 
wit To know, though all the world forsake, that Napoleon had himself fallen partly owing to the fact of Paris being an | of other nations—when I raised the veil which the French are too apt to let 
ain One heart wil! share our woes, or break. open city, he, with his usual foresight, decided on having the metropolis de- | down to cover the enormities perpetrated by Buonaparte in the Low Coontries, 
e to And as the traveller, lodg’d at last, fended ; and this was quite enough to decide Arago on advocating an opposite in Italy, in Germany, and in Spain and Portugal,—and finally, when I shewed 
sho When thinking of his dangers past, measure. If you asked him, whether it was right to have such a capital of Eu- | France, evenin 1832, notwithstanding all the émeutes, insurrecti»ns, and ciwik 
the But loves the more the light and mirth rope defenceless and unprotected in the very centre of the Continent ' he would | wars, which had taken place, rich, powerful, and happy, as compared with the 
. of 4 That cheer the hospitable hearth, pass over the inquiry, and leave those who thought fit to reply to it. If you | years 1814 and 1815, when there were no longer men to till the ground, Dor 
not So may the heart by sorrow rent asked him whether capitals generally ought to be left undefended, his answer | sons to defend their mothers, nor husbands to cherish their wives, nor soldiers 
ntl Be thankful for misfortunes sent, would be quite as general as your inquiry. In fact, Louis Philippe had all the | to rush to the ramparts, but when foreign troops bivouacked in the streets of 
If they have proved, through deepest ill, argument on his side, and Arago had all the much- boasted patriotism on his. | the French capital, and converted the public buildings into guard-houses or 
— : That one true soul was constant still. No man in France sees better society than Arago. This is almost always barracks,—all were silent, respectful, and thoughtful. 
“Se Ps the case with extreme men. De Genoudi would be hailed by De Cormenia, But it was Carrel’s turn to reply, and he did so in noble strains of heartfelr 
day, at 7 o 7 NGS embraced by Marrast, complimented by Dumoulin, and applauded by the Pere | patriotism. His eloquence was male and magnificent. He said that | had 
REMINISCENCES OF MEN AND THINGS. Enfantin, by St. Simon and Fourrier, or their partisans, and would be invited | touched a chord which must ever vibrate when he should recall that conversa~ 
BY ONE WHO HAS A GOOD MEMORY. toa banquet by such menas Louis Napoleon Buonaparte, De Lammennais, tion to his mind ; that chord was the foreign occupation of his country. 
on ARAGO. or De Lamartine. These are all extreme men, and, in France, all extremes} ‘I can well remember,” he said, ‘* how my young heart beat with horroras 
_ The most positive man I ever met with in my life is Arago! There is posi- | meets. ‘The great aversion of Arago is the middling classes. Why is this ? | I beheld the red coats of the English; but a Prussiaa was my horror. I de- 
will tivity in his dark face, large eyebrows, stern features, bushy black hair, piercing | It is because the middling classes in France are essentially Conservative. They | vised, in all the ardour of my enthusiasm, how, by some fel! swoop, I could nd 
New eyes, unsubdued and unsubduable countenance, rough and forbidding voice, | possess something They desire to possess more. Those who possess some- | my country of her tyrants. If I could by ages of personal slavery have brought 
and short sententious phrases, griping and pinching squeezes of the hand, odd and thing are eminently conservative in Paris; and once heard a juste-milieu | about the freedom of France, her emancipation from foreign influence and de- 
grotesque handwriting, and (ota/ indiflerence to the opinions of others when | banker of Paris, declare, ‘that the day would come that those who hated all | mination, I should have accepted with rapture such a contract. Yes, those, 
om they were opposed to his own. Arago is a tall, dark, bony, sinewy, high- | revolutions in Paris would serve Jacques Laffette and the makers of allrevo- | sir, those were moments of depression and hopelessness indeed ; such moments: 
t. 17 cheekbone man, who would contradict the devil, worry his adversary into fits, | lutions as they ought to be treated, namely, buffet them in the streets" The | can never return.” And then, looking round on the young and hopeful sprite 
My make a whole regiment of national guards, not to say soldiers, tremble before | man who said this was no royalist, no legitimist, but a simple lover of peace | who surrounded him, he ejaculated, with great emphasis, ‘‘ Jamais, mes amis, 
we ; his obstinacy, and ride rough shod through the palaces of kings. Nowthe last | and order | jamais!’ The effect was electrica!: all present, except myself, rose from. 
‘ oT ' phrase of that sentence—* ride rough-shod through the palaces of kings,” is as Arago 1s a great favourite among the ladies. How is this! He is not a | their seats, and shouted ** Jamais !” 
lec. 7 ' true of Arago as that peace and love belong to the character and abodes of an- young, ora handsome, or a complimentary, or scarcely a civil man, and he is But this was not ordinarily the sort of influence exercised by Carrel over his 
; Hu i gels, and all who know him will at once perceive that I know him too. about as courteous as a camel, but not quite sv beautiful. And yet he is a very partisans. That influence was prodigious; but it was rather of a calm, rea- 
lan. 7 The first time I met Arago was in the Faubourg St. Germain at the magnifi- | great favourite. {think the reason is this : he says strange thingsin astrange soning, metaphysical character, than one of a didactic tendency. He was 
i cent table of a wealthy but zealous republican. Of these sort of gentry there | manner, and looks, as he is, a very honest man Itismuchto the praise of deeply read in classic lore ; he was a profound and incomparable historan- 
.. are very few, but those of them who live in the French capital take great pains | women that they love honesty; andI remember that I once, when I said to And, as a logician, no man of his age could for a moment be placed in compe- 
Pe to convince al] parties that, at any rate, they do not be long to the Sans cu- | Sir John Herschel that \rago was a very able man, he replied, ‘‘anda very tition withhim. He was the most gentlema ily tribune [ ever met, and the vous 
| &C lottes. Wedid not sit down to table, on the occasion in question, before seven | honest one.”” But there is another reason why he is a favourite with the ladies popult to which he appe ed was to the voice, not of the ignorar it of the 
ward, o'clock ; and Arago, who is a great lover of military hours and punctuality, | at least, with all that know him in private society, and that is, that the ladies, educated; not of the valgar, but of the élite of science, learning, and inde- 
od and had been summoned to dine at six, locked as uncomfortable as did the | are very fond also of paradoxes. They would much rather believe the assertion pe ndence. E 
+ Duke of Wellington when the Emperor Nicholas of Russia once caused him | a strange propositi on than they would the unbeliever in the marvellous. The The next time I saw Carrel the events of 1834 had transpired. Lyons hee 
st 
7 
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een bombarded ; St. Etienne and other places attacked; Paris had been the 
scene of bloodshed and rapine ; martial law had been established ; and the 
eathusiastic republicans, who had all ected contrary to his counsels, had been 
destroyed. It has often been said, and with great truth, that whereas the re- 
velution of 1789 produced a whole army of great spirits and master minds, 
that of 1830 only produced Carrel and Thiers, and both of these were once 
o-editors of the National. When I saw Carrel at the last-named period of 
3834, his heart fainted within him; not for himself, for thongh life had its 
charms, death had no terrors to him ; nor for his friends, for though he loved 
them dearly, he loved his country more ; and he even rejoiced when they wise- 
ly, es well as magninimously, defended a cause with which he associated all 
@hat was great and glorious in the land he loved so well. But his heart fainted 
for what he regarded ‘‘ the cause of progress.” He thought that canse compro- 
mised by the headstrong ardour of some, and by the foolish and absurd plots and 
piavs of others. Carrel relied upon, and appealed to, the higher portion of the 
middling classes, and to the men of his own age and standing. Carrel thought 
that France could be reasoned into wisdom. Undoubtedly his writings con- 
tained some of the ablest defences of what are styled ‘popular principles,” 
ever yet presented to the world ; and there was a deliberateness, a trankness, a 

ision, a manliness, and a preparedness to defend them, at all risks and per- 
ats, and in spite of, imprisonment, persecution, and even death, which riveted 
the attention and secured the respect even of those who, like myselt, dilered 
most from him. 

Carrel was a man of good society, of most gentlemanly habits, and of easy 
and constitutional politeness ; when he entered the room there was a cliarmful- 
mess about his manner, his air, his gait, that all approached him with pleasure 
and left his side with regret. He was no ranter, he was no poltroon, who urged on 
others to aggression and then placed himself behind a shield. His conversa- 
tional! powers were of the first order, and his patience towards inferiors proved 
thesweetness of his disposition. I have heard him listen with kiudness and 
attention to the absurdities of men who were really unworthy to become his 
Jacqueys, and so long as he believed them to be honest men he would repress 
his satire. But how great were those powers of satire when he perceived that 
his opponents or his supporters were dishonest. Then would he indulge im his 
keenest, his most withering criticisms ; and those who heard or read them, fel: 
that the critic was not indulging in personal ill-humour, but was only insisting 
on consistency and virtue in public men. 

But, alas! one day it was whispered in Paris that Carre! had fought a duel 
mear St. Mandé, and that he had been desperately wounded by Emile de 
Gétrardin, the husband of the fair, beautiful, witty, and accomplished Delphine 
Gay. The city was all consternation. Chateaubriand wept like a father— 
fer he loved Carrelas a child. Royer Collard, with his grey hairs and his ve- 
aerable aspect, heaved a sigh so deep, that it was evident he regarded him as 
mo ordinary being. he greateand the good of al! parties rushed to the office 
af the National, of which he was the directing spirit. 
te be believed. ‘No, Carrel, cannot die,” said Arago; *‘ that cannot be” 
Aud really it seemed to all to be impossible. Young, ardent, enlightened, 
philosophical, polite, well educated, learned, handsome, with a giant head, but 
&@ yet more giant heart ; no—no—Armand Carrel could not die! But he dd ; 
and his last hours were melancholy indeed. He had fought a due! against his 
sedi convictions, because he had not fougnt for a principle but with a mere man. 
For what did it matter to the world, to truth, to France, to any one. what were 
the notions of Emile de Girardin, and, save his sweet and yet splendid wife, 
who would have shed one tear over his grave? But how different was the 
ease of Carre!! He was one of the great -pirits of the day, one of the lu 

auinaries of the age, one of those bright burning coimets which occasionally vi- 
sit our monotonous globe. And the world could not spare him. 

When I heard the news that Carrel was wounded, I hastened to the spot 
where the sad event had transpired: all Paris seemed to be proceeding on the 
same road ; the poor, the wealthy, the tradesman, the merchant, the soldiers. 
the national guards in their uniform, the students twelve a-lreast, ladies, ur- 
chins, all, in fine, who had been taught to respect g Virtue. 
The house to which he had been conveyed a friend ; modest, 
retired. Its inhabitants we ) Carrel, and watched every movement 
with the most affectionate and unweared interest. I had never seen them be 
fore. end, probably, shall never behold them again, but I shall never forget their 
ievotedness, assiduity, and love to our mutual and honoured friend 

Carre! had felt from the fir mortally wounded. His medica! 
attendants sought toconvince himof the contrary, and toanimate him with 
He was not, however, deceived by their 
false predictions. For many hours he preserved an entire calmness of mind, 
and discoursed with more or less gravity as to the position of the republican 
perty in France: its hopes, its chances, its true policy, and the measures it 
sughtto pursue. Fora few 


The news was too bad 
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more hours h lic 
2egan to hope that death might he averted. But the 
is fine mind began to falter, and he evidently knew it ; he made desperate 
aifortes against the d forced its way upon him, and talked sub 
limely, even when he faltered and fell back exhausted on his pillow. Oh, how 
he strove with disease ; contended against pain ; { now and then 
yeer the arch-fiend ; and seemed,—shall say with rebellion ?—no, but with 
resobation, to decide that he not a religious man ; 
emhappily, far from it. But his last hours 
@ thease whose opinions on that subject he had rejected 
pressions, but uttered in his own ! 
the things of another world had at last pressed themselves on his attention He 
prayed “fora bath.” ‘I shall recover in a bath,” he said. Jules Cloquet di- 
sected the bath to be prepared ; but it was too long before it came for the Im pa- 
tent spirit of poor Carrel. Again and again he sighed for.—he demanded the 
path. <“*[ am dressed ina robe of fire,” and raising himself with 
gcedigious energy in his bed he added, “ the fire must be quenched ! Jules 
rat the fire ” 

At length the bath arrived, the water was conveved to it, and Carrel, una d- 
ad, stood by his own bedside ; but he staggered, and would have fallen had 
mot his friends caught him, and assisted him tothe bath 


‘“*T am ina robe of 
Gre,” said this great spirit as he was therein; but 
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e appeared to rally, and the pu 


change was a short one 
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iftiest style, escaped him, which proved that 


were 


he said ; 


’ pu 


in a few moments he 
sunk back, his head reposed on his chest, andhe appeared to be approaching 
bs last moments. Oh! with what tearful and broken-hearted anxiety did his 
frends watch him. Once more his spirit made a desperste effort. ‘To my 
bed '”’ he exclaimed, and he was soon conveyed thither. But his mind could no 
onger triumph, mortality triumphed over his intellect, his reason was at the 
cnerey of his body,—and heaving a deep sigh he expired. 

The remains of Carrel were not allowed by the French government to be 
-enveyed to Paris. He had died without the walls, in a small hamlet, and to 
thet cemetery his ashes were conveyed. ‘There was Béranger, the songster ; 
ynd there was Hugo, the dramatist ; 


nl aced 


and there was David, the sculptor; and 
(hateaubriand, the Christian philosopher, statesman, and poet , and there was 
Arago, the astronomer; and, mone word, al! that Paris could send forth of ta- 
ent, wit, and genius. The grave was modest, the rites were simple. Flow- 
»¢g. tears, and words of homaye and love, uttered with faltering accents and in 
sroken sentences, were the offerings made at his shrine, and men of all parties 
mourned and said, ‘‘We have lost a brother.” Reader! if ever you visit 
Paris, goto the small hamlet of St. Mandé, and throw a few flowers on his 
sonoured grave. 


THE STRANGER IN LONDON. 

Seniority is a fine thing, even when it does not secure one a fortune ; it con- 
weys such an inexhaustible fund of self-conceit, and such a perfect assurance of 
@12"s superiority to any person who has the misfortune to be a few years one’s 
gentor, that. judging from our own feelings tow ards our younger brothers, we 
sould think Methuselah must have had a most satisfactory opinion of himself 
cempered with the rest of mankind—been the vainest and most disagreeable 
af men. But seniority, though it has its pleasures, has its disadvantages too 
and among them one of the greatest is, first of all, stirring heaven and earth 
‘not to mention any other regions, which might be unmusical to ears polite) to 
get a cadetship for an individual whom, from the force of habit, you continus 
ww call little brother Billy—though the s 
than vourself—and then te wear out your b 
ewp to shop in getting the young rascal his fitting-out. Oh, the bargainings, 
snd calculatings, and advisings, and worryings of all kinds and degrees . the 
enormous weight of responsibility you fee! ou your own shoulders, and the ima- 
gimary epaulettes he feels upon his! Upon our word, though Billy is as nice a 
“ellow as ever walked, and, considering that he is five years younger than we 
eve, and therefore very troublesome to manage, 4s pleasant a companion as one 
would wish to meet with; we must say it was with no little satisfaction that 
we saw him, histrunks and boxes, camp-bed and cabin furniture, all comforta- 
bly stewed away in the good ship the Hungerford, and carcering through the 
rough waters at the Nore, on his way to fame, fortune, and Bengal. What 
& blank it leaves in one’s heart the parting even with so eadstrong and occa- 
sionally disrespectful an individual as the jolly cadet! We almost wished we 
had been a cadet too, to share the hospitalities of our good friend Captain Pi- 
govt all the voyage out, and participate in a few of the tiger hunts and lion 
»attués—not to mention the stormings of castles and capturing of Beguins— 
che pleasant dreams with which an oriental soldier beguiles the interval of sea 
sickness till he drops anchor in the Hoogley. We are certain no field-marsha! 
ever felt himself more profoundly military than a youth in the Honourable 

fob Company’s service, when he has his half uniform all under lock and key 
m the outward-bound. The Sunday before Billy was to embark, we made a 
pilgrimage through the Park, to take a last look of Apsley House, and woader 





its and temper in travelling from 
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if there were any more Assayes to be fought. Our young friend had his sur- 
tout close-buttoned across the chest, and sported a pair of undeniable regula- 
tion gloves ; he also wore his hat ina more threatening fashion than is be- 
seeming simple laymen ; and, on mecting a group of soldiers, revealed what 
was passing in his mind by saying to us, “I say, old chap, do you think they 
know I am an officer!” It took us a long time to get over the parting, a feat 
which we at last accomplished by promising ourselves a trip across the De- 
sert, and a month or two with him in his bungalow, with endless successions of 
ttlins and elephant matches, whenever we have a littlespare time. And now 
that business was over, we thought we'd have a week's lark on our own ac- 
count, and examine for ourself a few of the lions of London. And a whole 
menagerie of them has sprung up since our last visit to the modern Babylon, 
three or four years ago. Decidedly the greatest improvement that ever took 
piace in an equal space of time, is the introduction of the system of paving 
the streets with wood. A common cab, which in ancient days clattered and 
thundered along in a hurricane of noise and a deluge of mud, now glides 
peacefully on, 








“With a soft and gentle motion,” 


till you feel that you are, by some unaccountable process, in a coroneted car- 
riage, hung upon the most limber of springs, and lined with the softest of vel- 
vet. It isonly on being overcharged at the end of your journey that you find 
out the delusion. Omnibuses are now very quiet inoffensive vehicles, not 
unlike Venetian gondolas in the noiselessness and somniferous uniformity of 
their motion. ‘There is a Jong line of wooden pavement in Oxford Street 
which always puts us in mind of the Clyde, ant we will tell you why. In 
sailing in certain states of the wind down that noble estuary, you are in water 
as calm as a mill-pond, and locked in all round by sheltering hills and beautiful 
projecting islands. Pleasant itis to watch the vessel gliding at its own sweet 
will, without a ripple on either side, so straight her course, so evenly-balanced 
her prow—so placid in her speed, that you sometimes almost doubt whether 
she is not motionless, as a white-winged swan asleep on some inland lake. 
And your enjoyment of her ea-y progress is perhaps increased by the sight of 
a great black-bodied, white-crested sea, howling and tumbling beyond the clear 
pellucid wateron which you are at present gliding. Shorter grows the dis 

tance between you and that tumultuous agony of waves and breakers every 
minute, till at last, slap forward the vessel dashes into the turmoil, and creaks, 
and pitches, and jerks, and hobbies, and reels, and quivers, till you have an 
impression that some very detestable demon of the storm, or other spirit of 
evil, has walked down your throat, and is in the very act of turning you inside- 
out, as an old woman * flipes’’ a stocking. Such and so great is the difference 
you experience when the omnibus leaves the wood pavement, and crashes and 
jolts along the hard and uneven causeway, or ploughs and struggles along the 
stone-covered macadam. It is impossible to conceive that human stupidity 
will be so immense as to adhere to stone paving, with Regent Street, Ox- 
ford Street, and Holborn, pointing vut the superiority of wood. : 

Such an amount of fatuity is not to be expected in any of the sons of 
Adam, unless the Scottish branch of that family with the distinctive Mac be- 
fore the name. But even inthe breast of Macadam must soon arise a detesta 
tion of the great concrete of mud and dust and noise which constitutes his 
road, and soft tinglings will visit him of an affection more than paternal, to 
the silvan nymph who comes ‘from Scottish or Norwegian hills,” to make our 
Streets as a drawing-room floor, and as noiseless as an evening soirée at the In- 
stitution forthe Deaf and Dumb. As amidst the twenty or thirty millious of 
people who monthly devour our lucubrations in this magazine, there may be 
a few hundreds here and there who have not seen any specimens of the wood- 
paving, we will enlighten their darkness with our usual condescension, and de- 
scribe it tothem as well as we can—how well that is, let the above-mentioned 
tweuty or thirty-millions of our admirers say. In most things—even in the 
roasting of eggs, as an ancient proverb instructs us—there are several methods 
to be pursued ; and wood-paving has not escaped the common lot. There are 
in it not yet so many varieties as in more widely cultivated arts—such as tha 
f dressing po'atoes, of which the French have discovered eighty-four ; and 
dl the methods at present in use may be divided, with Aristotelian precision, 


into bad—-moderate——and good, 





The simplest of all seems to consist merely 
hexagon-shaped blocks about six or seven inches square, standing on their 
beam-ends, and stuck fast together with some sort of cement and gravel. It 
does pretty well in summer, but soon gets out of order, and is the first attempt 
Then there 
are others so prodigiously complex, that, what with sawing oif corners, and 
Joining them together again, and reversing the shape, and twisting the grooves, 
t must cost a prodigious deal of money for mere Jabour, and be very difficult 
andexpensive to repair. Most of these plans have failed inthe winter. Old 
John Frost:—a more dangerous Radical than his worshipful namesake, now 
he principles of colonization, and the six points and a-half of the 

Charter, in a distant seminary—comes up froin the north with an ice neck- 
cloth on. end proceeds, without much ceremony, to serve # notice of ejectment 
on the wooden blocks. They generally let the matter go by default. [n short, 
there is no preparation made for the contraction and eXpansion of the pavement 
under the alternations of our varying cline. Some of them have been obliged 
to be taken up, they were so very refractory—and some have taken the matte: 
into their gwn hands, and broke up for their own amusement ; one mischievous 
specimen bursting the foot-paving, by pressing upon it at the side. The only 
method that has been long enough in use to stand the test of experience, and 
has perfectly succeeded in every respect, is that which you see going on in all 
parts of the town, and rejoicing in the name of the Metropoli an Company's 
This system was discovered or invented—whichever is the correct expressioun— 
by a scientific foreigner, and will eventually be the only oneused. The blocks 
are from five to seven inches square—they are laid on a strong substratum cf 
concrete, which itself would do for a road, it seems to get so firm in a day or 
two after laying down; and are so fitted and knitted together, that they form 
whole way across the street. If the frost expands them, 
ip they rise, an inch ortwo, perhaps, ou the whole width, and form themselves 
into an arch—when the rain, or warm weather comes, down they settle again 
to their solid foundation. Never was any thing so ingenious ; and the rapidity 
they can be laid down withis surpr.sing. You see them piled up in immense 
cakes about a yard square, and filling a whole street ; in a day or two, they are 
all snugly extended at full length, and have the great advantage over macada- 
mized roads in this respect, that they are easy and comfortable the very instant 
they are finished. There are one or two specimens of other projectors in the 
Strand and other places ; but there seems no improvement on the Metropolitan 
Company's system possible, except one—and that is, that the householders 
along the line should be bound, on pain of death, to keep the street well swept 
in wet weather, and sprinkled with sand or saw-dust. ‘The grooves are scarce- 
ly enough to give a horse foot-hold sufficient, when the scavengers are exploded 
like the climbing-boys, for the rain itself must add to the slippiness of the 
wood; but yet, if we consider the immensely diminished draught along so even 
and smooth a surface, we doubt not that a declaratory act would be passed in 
favour of the wooden pavement, by a vast Conservative maj rity, ina Parlia- 
ment of Houyhnhnms. A tradesman or two suspended to a lamp-post in Co- 
ventry Street, with an unused broom in his hand, anda large sack of saw-dust 
round his neck, would be an edifying spectacle, and ‘very exhilarating to the 
spectators. But. probably, the true cure for the slippiness of the pavement 
will be an alteration in the horse’s shoes; and if the streets were universally 
ligneous, the thing could be easily managed. The common rovghing that is 
used in frosty weather would be all that is required. But why the dickens— 
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| are you all about ? 
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keep people out of it, why are you dumb! 


tid Billy is a head and shoulders taller | 


no offence, dear Boz—should the system be confined to London? Are the 

Cocknevs to monopolize all the good things of this world—that inimitable 

brownstout of theirs not excluded! We hope yet to have whole forests of pa- | 
ving in our own romantic town ; for we believe that, over and above all its | 
other advantages, it is far cheaper in the end than stone. Ye lodging-house 

keepers—ye masters of hotels—ye church-wardens and chapel-wardens, what 

And even you, ye doctors of physic, if your object Is, as 

you pretend, to keep people in health, and not, as your maligners maintain, to 

Come with us into a_ shop in Re- 

gent Street—asks our similing friend on the other side of the counter, what 

«the price of thisneck-handkerchief? ‘* Eight-and-sixpence, did you say ! 

Well, that is not too dear ; but we are not deaf—you need not roar quite so 
loud.”’ 

‘Oh, la! really, sir, I beg your pardon ; I always forget that we’ve got the 
wood pavement, and I go on hollowing just as I used todo. The ditference 
is very great, | assure ye, sir—and I expect it will save many lives in this es- 
tablishment.”” 

“Indeed! How?” we enquired ; ‘ ’tis drier, is it ?”’ 

“Oh Ja! sir, that ain’t it; but there never was a year when we didn’t lose 
two orthree of our young men, with bursting of vessels, and spitting of blood, 
and consumption, sir—all owing to the roaring ; they couldn't make themselves 
heard, and so they got ill, poor fellows! I had an attack on the windpipe my- 
selt—but that’s over now.” 

“Tt must be a great comfort to you.” 

**Comfort? You may say that truly, sir—and the lodging-rooms above will 
let twice as well. I made acurious calculation for the statistical society of our 
parish. ‘There's 415 shops, great and small, in Regent Street alone, sir; 
each of thei, on an average. has six assistants ; 6 times 415=2490. Out of 
thirty young men, we lost three every year by complaints brought on by bel- 
lowing and roaring. As three is to thirty, so is 239 to the sum total of shop- 
boys and apprentices. What a saving of human life! 249 young people saved 
every year!” a 

“Then you are not a proprietor of the new cemeteries 
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“Oh no, sir!—and in another point of view, sir, this wood pavement is a 
great religious move.” 

*‘A religious move,” say we astonished —“ not of the Shakers?” 

‘“‘No—not the Shakers as you say, sir—just the observation that was made 
by one of our young gentlemen who contributes some of the rejected articles 
to Punch. No, sir, it’s a high moral and religious discovery, and highly bene- 
ficial to all the commandments, especially the third ; the storming and swear- 
ing it does away with among customers is immense. Gentlemen that used to 
come into our shop used to get into such passions—especially quiet per- 
sons from the country, sir; the noise of all the vehicles drove them distracted 
they had to speak so loud, and make such faces, and, after all,could not make us 
hear them ; then they got angry, sir, and thought us deaf, or stupid, or inatten- 
tive, and used to go blustering out of the shop as if they had been insulted, 
sometimes swearing, and always with an immense amount of hatred in their 
hearts, sir ; and preventing all that, is what I call a truly Christian work, and 
ought to be encouraged by the Home Missionary Society, and the Society for 
the Prevention of Vice. And besides all that, it's so rural, sir!” 

‘In what respect ?” 

“Our young gentleman sent an answer to that question last week, sir; he 
said, ’Tis because we can walk in the grooves, sir; groves perhaps is the 
right spelling. But Punch wouldn't put it in. He thinks Punch must be owner 
of a stune quarry, or perhaps a pavier, sir—who knows 2” 

As we do not profess to be in possession of the information, we pay our eight- 
and-sixpence, and proceed on our tour of inspection. In Windmill Street, 
near the Haymarket, we encounter an old man with a board over his shoulder, 
whereon is depicted what appears to us to be some insane person tumbling out 
of an immense carriage, which, by some undiscoverable means, has fixed its 
wheels on the top of some prodigious hoop—and is going on with its body 
downwards, as if it were a real dona fide museca, and not merely a vehiculary 
fy. To Dubourg’s grand saloon accordingly we go, for such sights are not to 
be seen every day. And oh heaven! oh earth! what a falling off is here, ovr 
countrymen—not that the insane person falls off his seat, which would be per- 
haps the best part of the entertainment, but that it is not a bit more curious 
than a whirligig at a village fair. On entering the dingy, ill-lighted room, we 
were saluted in a strongly Scottish accent by a being who has been our ab- 
horrence for many years—a wretch who, after going through the usual course 
of law-student, writer's appreutice, dandy and rove, was finally on his way to 
New South Wales, as he facetiously said, to settle. We wished Dubourg and 
his abominable centrifugal railway at Norfolk Island—but what was to be done ? 
Here was Jock Drumly claiming acquaintance, and how was it possible to shake 
him off? 

** Well, and hoo ‘ave ya bin this loang time?!” he said, as if he had been a 
Siamese Cockney of the two metropolises—one half St. Giles’s, and the other 
the Lawnmarket. “’Ave ya bin loang in tawoon.”” Such was the mode he 
adopted im pronouncing ¢own, as if he had come toa compromise between its 
right p:onunciation, and his more vernacular toon—* ‘xtrornary exhibeesion, 
ain't it—eh !” 

** You must let me see it first ” 

*Qo—this little humpy-backit felly will tell ya every thing monstrous well 
—he’s a rig’lar trump.” 

The gentleman thus complimentary described was very polite, and somewhat 
dirty—bandling a great rod with the anr of a tield-marshal, and explaining mat- 
ters as he went, like Sir Isaac Newton lecturing on astronomy. ‘The model 
he had chosen for his eloguence was evidently Macauley. ‘His sentences 
were short—his style sparkling—his judgments oracular. The room or galle- 
ry we were In, was like a caravanserai of wild beasts, surrounded by cages of 
all shapes and sizes, and the dens were occupied by a great number of wax 
figures, instead of tigers and leopards. Oho! thought we, this is a parody of 
Madame ‘Tussaud : 

‘* Them figures, 
What lives, moves. 
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sail the hump-backed cicerone, ‘is all moving figures. 
Them tigures seem alive. Machinery moves them. The 
springs 1s being wound up—now walk this way and Ill ¢ xvlain.” 

* Clever litle telly!’ said Jock Drumly ; ‘* he would be a rare good lectu- 
reron ellycushion.” 
* This represents a Roman story,” said the showman, as if he was filled with 
s prototype’s Lays of Rome. 


hi 


< j : 

We looked, and saw a representation of an enormous lion, lifting its paw 
into the hand of gentleman in the uniform of the cuirassiers, who sagely 
shook his head, and roiled his glass eyes about in a most medical and surpri- 


sibg manner 
* This is the story of Androcles and the Lion. He was called the Lion's 
physician. Androcles was a runaway slave. He laid himself ina cave. A 


large lion—this is the one—entered it—see how natural he lifts his paw—there 
is a thorn in it. Androcles He takes it out—and wipes it with 
his handkercher. Observe the eyes. This group is very much admired— 
see the natural motions of the lion's tail—the heaving of his sides. It is per- 
fection. 

***?Am saying’ ’’—interposed Jock—‘ He's a monstrous ‘ansome felly, the 
soldier—was he done from life?” . 

** Hush,” said we, ‘don’t interrupt the showman.” 

‘*] was only going to say it’s a most ‘xtrornar statue—a monstrous sight 
better than the National Gallery—bijove, you could swear it was a real wig the 
man had on his head.” 

“Why should it not be a real wig? 
hair, cid you !”’ 

‘**Pom-my-soul! TI never thought of that there.” 

But the indicator, in the mean time, had advanced to the next cage. It was 
a dimly-lighted den, about twelve feet square, and round a table stood an inte- 
resting group, ornamented wi h fetters, and looking as diabolical as wax and 
vld clothes could make them. It seemed like a collection of frontispieces from 
Jack Sheppard, and other specimens of the Newgate school. 

** This group is immensely interesting. That is the notorious Greenacre ; 
this one, more prominent, is Daniel Good ; behind is Courvoisier, the murder- 
er of an old nobleman in his bed—one of the most attrocious murders, on re- 
cord ;—observe how he rolls his eyes—and all the others, how natural they 
move their hy-ads. That one is Blakely; he killed his brother-in-law. And 
that is Oxford, who shot at the Queen. He was brought in guilty, but pleaded 
insanity. He is now in Bedlam” 

** Am sayin’ ” 

We nudged our Edinburgh acquaintance to be quiet. 

* Well, I was only going to ask who the footman was ; fcr I think such nat- 
ural velvet breeches | never saw—na, not on a real man” 

** But they are real velvets” 

“Oh, that's a good one !”’ replied Jock, evidently persuaded that every part 
of the exhibition was a mere deceptio risus. 

‘He was a footboy in a gentleman’s family in Sloane Strect, and murdered 
a young wornan, his fellow-servant.”’ 

** An’ will ya tell me, sir,’’ enquired Jock, “ didthe calfs of his legs grow 
in front ?”* 

The philosophic lecturer looked at the querist indignantly, but made no reply ; 
but we can safely say, that if his lower limbs were not of the peculiar 
construction alluded toby Mr Drumly, the artist has been greatly to blame ; 
for, in the representation of the hero here presented to us, there are certainly 
two very tolerable calves resing on the instep, and protruding their proportions 
on the fore part of the leg. But nothing is so curious in this exhibition as the pro- 
miscuous antiquity of the different parts of the body—and the miscellaneous 
collection of knees turned back, and hips out of joint, and heels where the toes 
are usua ly found in the living subject. It would be an excellent school of com- 
parative anatomy. 

“ They're awiul-looking fellies, these murderers,” said Jock ; ‘ and J think 
that infernal Curvizzer is the worst of them. We've no French vallets in New 
South Waies, and that’s a comfort” 

* This is the tomb of Napoleon,” continued the demonstrator ; * these two 
officers shaking their heads in sign of lamentation, is French officers. From the 
decorations at their breast, and their appearance of age, they were probably the 
companions of his glory. Observe the attitude of grief depicted in their coun- 
tenance. Napoleon was buried under that cypress. In that narrow spot of 
ground lay that great man. He was the pride and glory of his own country, 
and the terror of surrounding nations.” ; 

Jock’s attention seemed by this time diverted from the eloquence of the 
showman, and he left ourside As there were some curious-looking people in 
bonnets amongthe spectators, we were not surprised (knowing the habits of 
the animal of which Jock was a specimen) to see him go towards where tney 
were standing, and pour in on them a broadside of most impudent stares anc 
winkings—tapping his boot, at the same time, with his riding-whip, and putting 
on all the airs and graces he could command. Finding his assaults produce no 
effect for some time, he lounged towards the murderers’ den once more. 

‘*? Am sayin,” he said loud enough to be heard by the ladies ; “ that Daniel 
Good seems a very tidy dressed groom—I wouldn't care just to have such ano- 
ther—he looks a rig’lar sportin’ carroter’’—— 

‘** This is a beautiful Circassian captive,” proceeded the showman, raising 
his voice as if offended at his monoply of the conversation being interfered 

with ; ** observe how languishing she looks. Her eyes are lovely’—— 

** Aha! let’s see her,” exclaimed Jock—with a side glunce to the queer peo- 
ple in bonnets ; ‘ ah—very pretty, pom-my-soul !—lucky old boys these Jews 
with the beards” 

“She is a captive inwar, andisnow being sold as avslave to the Turks. 
She lies on the ground. She is in despair. That old man is taking out his 
purse. The detestable traffic in slavery is allowed in that country.” 
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“ How much is he goin’ to give, sir?” asked Jock; but again the humr- 
backed philosopher disdained to reply, though there can be no doubt that Jock’s 
question was propounded in perfect good faith. 

** For ye see,” he added to us in a whisper ; “ if that there market wasn’t 
very far out of my way, I might maybe go to it, and buy a couple of them or 
so. They wad be very valuable in New South Wales. Though for my part,” 
he said, with another look tothe bonnets, ‘I think English gulls better than 
Circassians, and would be a far finer article in the market.” 

Tne bonnets took nv notice—and Jock made another tour of the gailery. 

“« This is the greatest triumph of the artist's skill,” said the showman, point- 
ing to a large den at the further end of the room, where a tall figure was every 
minute putting its hand before its eyes, and bowing its head towards another 
figure in female attire, which rolled its eyes with a srartling expression, com- 
pounded of all the feelings, anda great majority of the sentiments. ‘ This is 
the matchless group of Currylanus, taken from Shakspeare. He was banished 
from Rome by the ingratitude of his country. He is now dictating terms of 
peace atthe head of the Volscian army. The two figures in black is his wife 
and mother. They are begging him to have pity on the town. ‘ Mother,’ he 
says; ‘you have saved Rome, but lost yourson.”’ Observe the anger of Tullus 
Aufid us, the Volscian general. He is sore at being hindered from the plunder 
of the city. Currylanus is shortly afterwards stabbed. Soldiers are carry- 
ing off the dead. Agitation reignsover all. All this is moved by one spring 
—-astonishing mechanism—see how it all stops. E 

Saying this, the “ guide, philosopher, and friend,” struck the floor very loud- 
ly with his wand, and in an instant all the figures became still life. The cap- 
tive no more rolled her languishing eyves— the murderers no longer swayed 
their heads oracularly from side to side—Androcles lett the lion’s paw unheal- 
ed, and that over-excited animal repressed the angry fury of his tail, and ceas- | 
ed to twist his eye-balls—which probably saved him from a permanent squint. 

** Now see how itall goes again,” exclaimed the interpreter, thumping the 
floor with his wand, and casting a look of triumph among the twelve or four- 
teen people who composed his audience ; ‘ it all arises trom one spring—it Is 
astonishing mechanism;’’ And upon this, all the figures resumed their activity 
and rolled their respective eyes, and shook their respective heads, with the same 
painful liveliness as before. - 

‘“‘ They're a setof uncommon clever fellies in London,” said Jock Drumly ; 
‘*T wad like to see the figures in Lapsley’s windy in Embro’ move their fea- 
tures like that. I wonder if it was Sir Humphrey David that invented it. 
Pom-my-sou]! them provincials would be astonished!” But the great won- 
der of the exhibition was now about to be displayed. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said the hump-backed showman; ‘the Centrif- 
figle Railway is now to be seen.” We looked, and Jock looked, and the odd 
people in bonnets looked—but nothing was visible but a long line of iron rods, 
commencing with a steep descent, twisting round like a double hoop in the 
middle, and ending in another acclivity at the other end. 

“The carriage descends from the height, turns round the circle, and ascends 
the other plane.” 

* Biyove it'll fall down,” said Jock. 

“No more than a stone in a sling.” said a man standing near. 

“Or a glass of water in a hoop at Astley’s ;”’ remembered another gentle- 
man, whose appearance strongly reminded us of the celebrated Whiddicombe | 
of that establishment. | 

“« This effect is produced,” continued the showman, ‘‘by the centre of gra- 
vity. Itis called the ceutriffigle railway on account of the tendency that | 
every thing has to fly off from the centre. It rises round the circle by means | 
of the momentum it acquires in coming down the plane. It overcomes the | 
centre of gravity so much, that it flies up the other plane. It travels on the | 
centre at the rate of a hundred miles an hour. It begins its descent from the | 
floor above Currylanus.’’ The indignant Roman continued to frown and place | 
his hand before his eyes, but did not exhibit any symptoms, so far as we could | 
see, of surprise or admiration ; on the contrary, he seemed rather to think the 
concern a considerable specimen of the article Humbug, and on this account 
rose greatly in our opinion as a sensible and respectable man. We think Tul- 
lus Aufidius should figure in the cage at the other end of the room, along | 
with Greenacre and the other gentlemen of bloody and literary celebrity. The 
carriage was brought out—a thing like a child's car, and after being duly 
hauled up one of the planes, and having a jug of water placed in it, was set 
off. 

** Don’t be frightened, ladies,’ 





said the dingy showman ; “ it rattles amazing 


along the rails’’—but the queer people in bonnets, to whom this was addressed, | state than the doorway of a church. 
s 


eemed by no means timid, and Jock sidled close up to them, evidently in the 
expectation of catching one of them n his arms when she fell senseless through 
terror at the astonishing spectacle. The little car came down at a good rate, 
curled round the circle, and rolled quietly up the other rails. 
““*Am sayin’,’ 
But the little man did not entertain any respect whatever of Jock’s opinion 
‘You'll observe, ladies and gentlemen, that none of the water is spilt. It 
goes with such amazing philosophy (perhaps a Malaprop for velocity)—that 
the water has no time to be attracted by the centre of grayity, and continues 
in the jug head downwards. The car will descend with a person seated in it. 
Would any lady or gentleman like to try? Will you try, sir!” 


> ead Jock. 


‘Me!’ exclaimed Jock; ‘‘ bijove, do you think ’am going to break my | 


neck and lose my passage-money to New South Wales! Maybe the ladies 
would like it.” 


But the bonnets shook in the negative. 


‘* Yeneedna be the least alarmed at the petticoats, leddies,” said Jock ; | 


“they'll stay just where they should. ‘ Do try—it’ll be a great obligation to 
me and my friend, another gentleman from Edinburgh. I[’se warrand your 
clothes will never come above the ankle, and [ da’ssay your feet needn’t be 
ashamed to showthemselves. They seem rig’lar thorough-bred pasterns, as 
Wordsworth says.” 

The ladies placed their heads close together, and at last one of them lifted 


up her veil, and revealed a countenance radiant with the most rampant virtue, | 
and further beautified with a row of teeth that would have done honour to a | 


shark. 

“We want none of your imperance, young man, and advises you to be 
quiet,” she said, and dropt her veil 

The looks of the outraged vestal seemed to have as much effect in repelling 
Jock’s further advances as the threat, not very obscurely announced, of a visit 
to the police-office. 


| the illustrious objects of Mr. Drumly’s admiration. 


___—- She Alwion. 


“‘T hate the new police,” he said, *they’re so infernal strict. ‘There was 
me and Waterford got near catched last night ; we were only cribbing a knock - 
er ortwo. He’sa real nice felly—and not half so proud as an Embro’ advo- 
cate, fora’ he’s a lord. 

‘Do you mean to say he and you were larking last night? What sort of a 
larking man is he?” 
alias He’s a very fat, broad-shouldered little man, with black e’en—about forty- 
five years auld, strongly pitted with the small-pox, and such a terrible tongue ! 
Lord! he’s the chap for the Irish brogue and drinking whisky. We're as in- 
timate as thieves. He's going to sell me a horse to take out with me to Sid- 
ney—and I’m to meet him to-night in Covent-Garden to get back fifty pound | 
lent him yesterday at the Coal-Hole.” . 

** And has he introduced you to any others of his set ?”’ 

‘* Has he no!—Gad, you should hear till him and Dursy. Dursy can’t speak 
a word of English, and, if he wasna lame and rather asthmatic, wad be the 
wildest of the lot.” 

‘“*Have you lent him any money ? : 

_ ‘Only seventeen and sixpence in half crowns, at extra times. He's the 
richest man in Europe, they say, but so dreadful charitable he always empties 
his pockets into the hats of the blind men in Regent Street, and the little bask- 
ets that the dogs carry in their mouths. He’s a real yndge of horse-flesh, and 
got his lordship to let me have the piebald horse for forty pounds. He asked 
sixty guineas, and he’s worth a hundred and fifty at least.” 

_ “ Now, Mr. Drumly,”’ we said, compassionating the foolish fellow’s greenness 
in spite of our disgust at his behaviour, **be on your guard, and cut your new 
acquaintance ; don’t buy the horse, and get back your money, if you can. In 
the mean time, good morning.” 

“Lord!” said the Linty, “did you ever see any thing so lucky! ‘There's 
Waterford and Dursy smoking segars. 1’l! go and speak to them this minute.” 
We looked, and in the doorway of a billiard-room in the Quadrant, we beheld 
His lordship was evidently 
a jew of the most unimpeachable descent, bearing Monmouth Street and Shore- 
ditch in every feature of his bloated countenance. A hook nose and black 
piercing eyes, with an expression of remorseless rascality about the corners of 
his wide and prominent mouth, left us in no doubt as to Mr Drumly’s chance 
of escaping being pillaged ; while the appearance of his majestic companion, 
a tallow-faced little man of about sixty, very shabbily dressed, and covered with 
enormous grey whiskers and mustaches, left little doubt as to the probability 
of the Linty recovering the odd half-crowns. 

The happiness of getting quit of a bore, is one for which mortals can 
never be sufficiently grateful We enjoyed a walk through the Park, looked 
for half-an-hour at Apsley House, then at Buckingham Palace, then at the 
Green Park, then at the new House of Parliament, then at a splendid leg of 
mutton and pint of port at ourclub in St. Jame’s Square, and then at the finest 
play that ever was performed at Drury-Lane. 

Did any body ever remark the sedate intelligent look of the youngest babies 
in London? If you sit opposite a woman in an omnibus, with a child in her 
arms, there is a look of precocious wisdom about its face that you don't see 
any where else, evenin ladies and gentlemen of mature years. [t looks about 
it as if making observations on the rest of the passengers, and listens, apparent- 
ly with silent gravity, to any conversation that may be going on. ‘They never 
squall and make a row like other infants, and probably they all die of too much 
knowledge ; for you very seldom see any children between twelve months and 
eight or nine years old. The loss is supplied by a perpetual immigration of young 
healthy lads from the country, who rise tu be pot-boys at inns,and light porters, 
and understrappers at stables, if they escaped being crushed to death by cabs 
and omnibuses! What do all the cabs do! Where do all the omnibuses 
go to! You see miles of them in every street, all apparently driving a flour 
ishing trade—blocking up crossings in all directions and making it a service of 
as much danger to get over to the other side as to lead a storming party at St. 
Sebastian. Large as London is, it is not half large enough for the inhabitants; 
for, though it covers the area of an ordinary county, nobody has elbow-room ; 
and spring, summer, autumn, or winter, makes no perceptible difference in the 
multitudinousness of its crowds. We always feel inclined to kick a conceited 
jackanapes from some wretched provincial townage, even if it is Edinburgh 
herself—Scotia’s darling seat—who meets us in September or October in Ox- 
ford Street or Cheapside, and complains, with a sigh, that the town is empty ! 
Eripty !—what would the blockhead have? At the very hour he is speaking, 
every portion of the city—including the West End—is in a more crowded 
We have no doubt that in the shooting 
season London might appear comparatively empty to the Duke of Devonshire, 
or some other leader of the fashion; for they would miss the faces they see at 
their dinners and balls, and the crowds of coroneted carriages kicking up a dust 
in their court-yards ; but it is sheer impertinence in ordinary mortals to main- 
tain, that the absence of the two orthree thousand people, who think it dis- 
graceful to be seen in town after a certain month in each year, makes any dif- 
| ference whatever on the emptiness or the fullness of London. You might just 

as well say, that the few herrings a_ solitary fisherman catches in his wretched 

coble off the west coast of Irelend, makes any difference in the shoal, which 
extends in unbroken line over five or six hundred miles of sea. The streets 
| are never empty—night and day, traffic of some kind or otheris going on. The 
tide of life, without an hour’s intermission, has been pouring through Temple- 
bar for hundreds of years. From Elizabeth's da s, Cheapside has never been 
| entirely still—all these generations have died away ; but probably, in all that 
| time there has been no period when that street hasbeen perfectly and complete- 
ly silent. Even in the stormiest nights some wayfarer was passing, enough to 
break the solitude, and keep up the clatter of its vitality, till day brought again 
| the tramp of unnumbered feet, the roll of wheels, and the steady rush of the 
great human Mississippi, till it joined the vast ocean at the Bank. 
Sight-seeing—a delightful occupation for a day or two—becomes rather 
| tiresome when it is pursued as a business ; and if seeing the sights begins after 
| a while to pall upon the sense, the pleasure of describing them becomes rather 
faint. We will therefore omit the Chinese Exhibition, with all its oriental 
wonders, and the indelible impression it gives you all the time you are in it, 
| that you are at Hong-Kong or Canton, and particularly intimate with manda- 
rins and graceful kwangs, and dignified but rather brawling Lins. We will 
| also leave untold the feelings excited in our hearts by the view of the pa- 
| norama of Cabul, with its wild groups of Affghans, and circling hills, with dread 
ful-looking passes boring their dark way throughthem. The whole scene, by 
a slight effort of association, recalling the glorious storming of Ghuznee, of 





“They're nothing but a set of bairns’-maids and cooks,” muttered the | which the gallant Dennie encountered all the risk, and received at the niggard 


discomfited Jock ; ** bijove, we've no such ill-natured anes as that In our good | hands of a narrow-minded commander none of the glory. Hed 
a4 | us the walls of Jelialabad, on looking at those nearly similar walls of Cabul— 
| and again Dennie rose before us—the bravest of the brave, neglected but strug- 


tawoon . : 

Finally, as none of the spectators availed themselves of the offer so ob- 
ligingly made to whirl round the circle, a heroic-looking youth, all grease and 
long hair, seated himself in the machine, and performed the somerset more, ' 
apparently, to his own satisfaction than that of any one else. 

‘J’ll tell ye what, showman,” said Mr. Drumly, somewhat disconcerted at 
the slight sensation he made, “your exhibeetion’s no great sh ikes for London, | 
my fine felly, and I advise ye to take it down to the Mound in Embro’, where 
this gentleman and me came from, aud yell maybe get a few twopences, but | 
here it’s no go—and i have a great mind to ask sixpence out of my shilling 
back agai.” ¥ ; ; 

The demonstrator was probably ignorant of the full import of Mr. Drumly’s 
observations. for he deigued no other reply than an indignant look, which was | 
evidently burrowed from Currylanus. Mr. Drumly hurried into the street, 
seizing our arm, and dragging us along with him ; 

‘It’s all rig'lar rabbage, that centriffagle railway,” he said; ‘ for what's 
the use o't? Who the mischief is going from London to Birmingham, twirl- | 
ing half the time on theirheads’? 1 don’t think it ll ever be useful, ge wull | 
certainly not patronize it in New South Wales.” 

We looked more attentive ly at our companion than the dinginess of the ex- | 
hibition-room had hitherto allowed us. He was dressed in a very bright green- 
coloured cut-away coat, a striped tartan waistcoat, very large neckcloth, and 
trowsers that fitted very tight every where except the lowest six or seven 
inches of the leg—and there they were buttoned with large hora buttons. He 





carried a rding-whip, and wore his hat—which was very narrow at top and 
much turned up atthe brims—very much on one s} le : altogether presenting 
an unmistakable specimen of what he himself would hav c called a knowing ; 
cove. His legs had been endowed by nature with the indescribable bé nd so |} 
favourable to the assumption of the character of a groom, and his walk was 
studiously copied from the majestic motions of some celebrated hero of the 








turf. Nor were his manners less redolent of Prince's Street than his language | 
and attire. Strange low whistles were plentitully bestowed on all the good- 
jVOKING girs we encountered, intermixed with occasional cot ghs and ch rps | 
—a<dli GCE ply ( \ pre ssive of admiration, a id 1 desire oi a nearer acy 1 u jlance 
*Pom-my-soul, never saw such a quantity of pretty gulls ia my life! and ail 
so de erate modest !” | 
“ They don’t understand your pretty style of compliment,” we suggested. | 
Oh Lord! they’re no such fools as th It’s the only way to begin a] 
tri udship wi ha gull you never saw before. We always do it in Embr I 
wWush you heard me whistling at the ioot 01 a common-stau They aye caied 
me the Lin y.” . 
We devoutly wished the Linty at that moment in full song in any common- | 
Stair he chose ° jor, without a joke, there were very un nmon stares cast on} 
n from time to time by sundry gentlemen in blue uniform, with detached | 
i of the alphabet and multiplication table em!woidered o-. ine collars o 
thou " However, the Linty was totally regardles of all the ebservatior 


] 
ac excited, or rather enjoyed it. | 


| Scott, and Inglis, and Wordsworth 


Fancy called up to 


gling onward in his path of duty, foremost in every danger, till at last worn 
out with “ the spurns that patient merit of the unworthy takes,” he rushed on- 
ward as if regardless of life, thought for the last time on the dear family circle 
he was about to leave uncherished and unprotected, and then— 

‘“* With no blot on his scutcheon, no stain on his name, 

Look'd proudly to heaven from the deathbed of fame.”’ 

But all these sights and shows, and many more, the Polytechnic, the Ade- 
laide Gallery, the Pantechnicon, and the Museum, we leave to rear their 
heads nusung, for we are summoned from them all to render assistance to Jock 
Drumly 

We were dining in Harley Street, and all went gaily as a marriage bell ; our 


host was overwhelmingly great in anecdotes of his youth, corrected and im- | 


proved to the present time ; our hostess charming, and her daughters—but of 
thatno more. Suddenly we heard an inordinate squailing in the lower regions, 
which led us to supp yse that the cook had fallen into the fire; but the cries of 
police soon diverted our suspicions into another channel, and made us fancy 
that the swell mob was upon us. No notice was taken of all the rings that the 
impatience of two people enabled them to extract from a single-dining-room 
bell; and at last our host volunteered a voyage of discovery, if we would con- 
sent to be his convoy. On arriving at the scene of action, whch was in the 
outside area, we discovered the two footmen firmly retaining their hold of an 
individual, who, from time to time, made an attempt to shake himself loose ; 
and in that unhappy individual, we recognized with no little astonishment 
the intended ¢ slonist of New South Wales—no other than the sporting Mr. 
Drumly 

** What brought you here, sir?” exclaimed our host. 

“ The gulls brought me here, sir,’ answered Jock indignantly ; ‘and it’s a 
devilish piece of uapidence in their Hunkies to behave as they've done. It’s 
what every gentleman in Embro’ always does—he always rins down the 





arey stair whenever he sees the house-maid’’— 
** And tries by r aid to get into the house in search of the silver spvons 
Hold him fast, Thomas. The police willbe here soon, and he'll have a month 
of Bridewell.”’ 
* And if the windec 
iction again’ ye for wrongous imprisonment —Bijove I will.” 
f pt ‘you look teo much of a 


ianges I'll lose my passage,” said Jock,—‘ I'll hae an 
‘*Who are you, sii enquired our host, 
iora London thiei—you are a Scotchman, | perce ive, by youruncouth dla 
lect.” 
‘I'm John Drumly, Esq., well known in Embro’ to ail the first families— 
| I'm on my way to colonize with five 


hunder pound, or rather four hunder, for I've lent a hantle siller to some 


of your English and foreign 


ine 


woblemen about this town, intimate friends 


‘ Do you mean your illustrious friends in Regent Street!” said we, and 
sight of our countenance the joy of the prisoner knew no bounds 


* Lord have a care o’ us, is't you?!—Jist tell these fellies to leave me 
alane.”’ 

He was soon released when our host saw he was an acquaintance of ours. 

‘“* What were you doing down here ?” we asked. 

**T was jist wantin’ to pay a compliment to one of the gulls in the S| 
slipt down the stairs to see her, when two other women cam’ out. 
skiried as if [1 had been goin’ to kill them, the moment they clapped eyes 
on me ; and I was nearly killed myself with disgust, for it turned out to be the 
three dreadful-looking women, in the funny-like bonnets you and me saw at 
the Centriffagle Railway—out cam’ the flunkies, and after a feteh for’t, I bad 
to give in.” 

A few words set matters straight. 

-" os you got back your fifty pounds?” 

4“ Yo Mild 

‘* Have you got the piebald horse !” 

** No, bat Dursy has given me two oxen instead.” 

‘*“Oxen ! what in the world are you going to do with oxen ?” 

“Take them to New South Wales. They'll maybe improve the breed af 
- outlandish cattle in them foreign parts, and mine is to be a breeding~ 

arm” 

“The piebald horse would have been a better bargain, but you shall go 
free, and the police shall be dismissed, if you will engage to go down this very 
night and embark. Promise this, and that you will not attempt to see your 
illustrious friends again, and you may go this moment. They are two Londes 
pickpockets, and will not leave you a sous.” 

“It was oxen,” said Mr. Drumly ; ‘I never said a word to one of them abou? 
swine.” 

‘For you may depend on it,” continued we, without minding his interre 
tion **that an Embro’ blood, however knowing he thinks himself, is no mat 
for a London shark !” 

Jack agreed to the conditions; and, as we have watched for him in vain im 
the police reports, we conclude he is safely on his way. At all events, we saw 
no more of him—‘* Sic nos servavit Apollo.” 





PERSONS WHOM EVERY BODY HAS SEEN. 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 
PERSONS WHO JOKE AT THEIR OWN EXPENSE. 

Aiong the multitudes who hourly joke, after a fashion, at their own ex~ 
pense, may be classed a certain set of Self-depreciators, who are possessed of 
a very spurious kind of modesty. It is often, indeed, but a mere joke, and they 
tind it an expensive one. 

They put ona diffident air, and undervalue themselves, with the view of 
heightening the bystander’s estimate of their worth; but they never succeed im 
this, for as long as they decry their own merits, he is sure to take them at their 
word. ‘They may exalt their pretensions, and cry up their own capabilities to 
the skies, but he believes not a syllable they say ; not so, when they lower their 
tone, even beneath the pitch of truth, and pronounce themselves incapable— 
then they are entitled to implicit faith 

A poet sends you his last sonnet, which he frankly proclaims to be a fine one, 
and the best he ever wrote ; but as you are not bound to agree with him, you 
reject his judgment. When, on the other hand, he shows you some verses ac- 
knowledging them to be commonplace, his judgment influences yours, and you 
confess that there is not much in them. ‘The law of opinion allows an author 
to give evidence against himself, but holds him in contempt as a witness in hiv 
owy behalf. 

Declare that you are a great philosopher, and the world, without knowing any 
thing to the contrary, will uncivilly dispute your assertion ; but call yourself » 
great fool, and the world, still knowing nothing about you, will politely com 
cur. 

Ifself-glorification seldom succeeds, self depreciation fails yet more frequent- 
ly. The Fabian policy should be rarely tried in the moral field. Men are not 
allowed to carry on an argument by retreating from the point, nor can they gain 
a reputation for firmness and courage, by prevarication and sneaking. We 
know that when a man proclaims aloud his iniquities, and arrogates to himself 
every vice and vanity known to the enlightened world, that he means to set 
himself up fora saint ; but we do not, therefore, think him one. On the con- 
trary, we esteem him to be the sinner he is, or else a hypocrite still more detes- 
table. The wise man well knows what ashallow thing his wisdom is; but he 
does not begin his discourse by telling us that he is a goose. 

The beauty, with an admiring glance towards the glass, tosses her elegant 
head, and vows that she is looking shockingly to-night; and do we not, 
contrary to her intention, silently coincide, as we see the silly affectation 
obscuring all that was pleasing in her face, and turning the lovely into the 
laughable! 

And when the musical lion of the party entertains a crowd of besiegers fox 
half an hour with protestations that he can’t sing a note, he is more in the righ’ 
than he means to be; for when he afterwards complies, do we not listen as te 
one, not singing, but showing off? 

The modesty 1s sometimes real, but it is equally fatal. Indeed, real modesty 
is a virtue to which we show no quarter. When once an unhappy mortal turns 
critic upon himself, and begins to poinc out his own faults with sincerity, we let 
him goon, and are not satisfied while he leaves himself a single fragment ef 
merit to grace his unworthiness. He may strip, till he has stripped himself 
down to the thin, bare, hollow quality of temperance ; and we expect him 
to confess, then, that he retains the one virtue, only while the cellar is locked, 
or the purse empty. It places the victim absolutely at our mercy ; there is 2 
greater generosity in our friendship for oue so erring and de-ertless. 

Let the truly modest man (has he come to town yet!) declare upon the sin- 
gleness of his reputation, whether as often as he has mistrusted his own powers, 
he has not found his well-wishers mistrust them too. We are immodest znough 
to answer for him, that whenever he has pleaded his low deserts, his rewards 
have been in proportion. Jet a man of five-feet nine-inches confess, with aa 
humble stoop in the shoulders, that he considers himself short, and his friends 
will look upon him as little Dobbs ever after. Directly we regard ourselves as 
below the average, we never get credit for our full height: the instant we have 
uttered, in humble unselfishness, the fatal words, ‘‘ Any thing will do for me”’ 
—any thing does for us in every body’s eyes. 

Justice should take a hint from charity, and begin at home. Her’s isa feast, 
where every guest ought to help himself—but then so many have a habs of 
taking too much. 

There is one exception to the rule remarked upon. There is one vice (fox 
practically it is a vice) of which we do not always believe a man guilty even 
| upon his own confession. It is poverty. When he avers that he is poor, we 
think him sly and roguish, or perhaps modest and unostentatious. We accept 
with fall credence his self-depreciatory list of the things he can’t do, but we 
are reluctant to believe that he can't pay—somehow. We make the modest 
man try. 

Turning to amore literal view of the subject, we see a class of persons whe 
are fond of the amusement of throwing stones about, quite in fun; and #@ is 
remarkable that these persons live in glass-houses. Half the stones fall about 
their own ears, and for every second joke they have a long bill to pay. The 
rockets have a knack of bursting brilliantly—in the hand. Life's a jest,—and 
they must make a joke of it. 

They are not far removed from that practical Christian philosopher who burme 
down his neighbour's house to roast his own egg at the fire. ‘These pleasant 
| jokers demolish their own tenemeuts ; but whose beside, they never stop to com 
| sider. Off goes the joke ;—the withering sarcasm, the slanderous nuendo ;— 
lor the random shot, in sheer sport, to bring down any thing it may happen te 
| hit. The joke, often injurious, sometimes fatal to others, is ever soto theme- 
selves. I[t might seem harmless at the moment, but a latent mischief in & ex- 
plodes unexpectedly. 

The friend at whom it was levelled only lost his temper, which might be 
| very bad one; but the joker, perhaps, has lost his friend. He hurt an acquam 
tance, or a stranger, but struck down himself beyond the hope of rising. ‘The~ 
bystanders judge him, not by the mischief done, but by the mischief meditated, 
or by the indifference to mischief manifested inthe aim. Even in the opiaisn 
of those who laughed loudest at the sally, he stands upon deliberation con- 
demned. His stone-throwing is the opposite of that which the frogs appealad 
against ; here, the sport is for the many, but it is lingering death to the one— 
the author of the joke. 

Some of these jokers at their own expense are simply the victims of ill-luck. 
They playfully start the wrong subject ;—fclony, in the presence of the gentle- 
man who forgot to return his friend's snuil-box, borrowed direct from the dining- 
table; female frailty, in the teeth of a nine-days’ deserted husband ; or the 
nerits of a paricular club to the blushing face of a candidate just black 
balled. He finds his innocent remarks resented as insults. His little craek- 
ers leap back upon him with the force of bo nb-shells. He thinks the thing 
must be a joke, and explains }« stingly, which turns the serious drama to deep 











tragedy 
Ihe jokers comprise many classes, and the expense is heavy in al! They 
congregate numerously at Newmarket and Epsom, where the joke of backing 


| 1e wrong borse—he that is dead lame and yet as right as the mail—is kept up 
}at a bountiful rate. The expense in the long run, that is, im the turn of the 
| race-course, is sure to fall heaviest upon the best jokers. The knowing ones 
! always know one thing—who is most cruelly taken In. 

' The civic gamblers are droll fellows too—droll upon the same disintereste 

| principle. They will have their jokes at their own expense—they are so devu 

jh independent. They always like to pay for what they have—il 1+ be only = 
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joke. They never fall so readily and completely into a trap, as when it is one 
of their own setting. 

The swarms who live well without any money at all—who want for nothing 
in this world of luxury except cash, and to whom, therefore, even that is a su- 

fluity—who dance away their days without once paying the piper—inay seem 
@o be joking at other people's expense. It is eventually at theis own. As 
certainly is it the case with criminals who plunder not according to law. If 
there be any thing sure and sacred in our belief, this must be included in it— 
that ne man can rashly or wilfully injure his fellow man, without more deeply in- 
joring himself. 

Evasion of the law is held in some cases to be a good joke, as open violation 
of it is in others ;—the offenders, at the wind-up of the intricate account suffer 
most by the jest. Some laws themselves are but mere jokes—grave ones It Is 
trve—but they are maintained at the law’s expense. It is the law that suffers 
most by them, in public estimation, and practical efficiency ; for the ruin inflict- 
ed upon individuals is as nothing compared with the great national calamity— 
the awful contradiction—a wrong done legally ! 


PERSONS WHO “ DON’T KNOW WHAT TO DO.” 


The Helpless constitute a large class of human beings in town and country ; 
‘Sut amongst them is a species of morta! who is helpless with an abundance of 
ateans at command. It is a feminine class, with a masculine sprinkling—and 
there is an infallible characteristic by which all who belong to it may be recog- 
mised—they never know what to do! 

These unhappy persons are constantly rocking about in smvoth water 
‘Their poverty isthe embarrassment of riches. You find them in a state of 
pitiable perplexity ; and it turns out that they have a box at Drury Lave anda 
ox at Covent Garden for the same evening. They are at alossto decide 
which theatre to go to—they don’t know what to do! 

Having a perfectly idle morning, they are plunged into a most distressed 
condition by the difficulty of determining whether it would be best to make 
acallon the Greens at Greenwich, or the Browns at Blackheath. Suggest 
to them that they might do both, and they feel dreadfully fatigued at the very 
thonght ; suggest that they should do neither, and they declare that they shall 
die if they are moped up much longer. When they have rejected every hint 
you have to offer, and no new course can be proposed, they look up appealingly 
an your face, and in plaintive tones inquire. ** What would you advise !”" 

This ‘ what would you advise?” a question in constant use amongst the 
Helpless with help at hand, is generally addressed to somebody manifestly in- 
capable of forming an opinion upon the point. But that is of little consequence, 
as the advice is never followed. 

The birthday present which they intended to make is postponed until next 
ye ir, from the utter impossibility of deciding whether it should be one diamond 
and three rubies, or one ruby and three diamonds. They insist upon knowing 
at las: what the poor old blind grandfather thinks, who never had a taste for 
jewellery, and they resolve to be governed by his judgment. He is for three 
rubies and one diamond. 

“And yet,” they urge in reply to this tinal decision, “‘don'’t you think now 
that ove ruby and three diamonds--?” 

The point is not settled, and they refer the solution of the difficulty to fool- 
ish Betty, with her abominable taste for finery ; but when her all-important 
opinion is obtained she is told that she is a very bad judge of such matters, and 
quite in the wrong. 

‘« Why, yes, of course, ma’am, as I said before, you must know best.”’ 

But Betty is wrong again—they don't know best. They never were so 
completely puzzled. It’s so extremely provoking. If it were not for_a dia- 
znond and three rubies, a ruby ard three diamonds would be beautiful. * They 
can’t tell—it makes them quite miserable—they don’t know what to do! 

They are for ever paying visits, first to Tweedledum, and next to Tweedle- 
jee, in order to collect different opinions ; and when they have collected all, 
they are confirmed in the suspicion they had previously entertained—that it is 
really very difficult to know what to do. 

They would leave town immediately, but for a desire to remain in London, 


where however they are disincli:ed to stop, from a great wish to go out of | 


town. And in starting for the country, they would certainly goby railroad, 
were it not forthe charms of the sea, of which however they are not inclined 
to take advantage, in consequence of the convenience of the railroad. They 
have nobody tu advise them, and what on earth they sha/i do they don't 
know : 

And should a little difficulty really arise—should it so happen that it is high- 
ly important for them to pay a visit immediately, and as highly important. at the 
same time, that they write some letters which will cause “delay, then, indeed, 
Zike the miserable Moor, they are ‘* perplexed in the extreme,” 
with the bewildered rustic in Fielding’s ** Fall of Phaéton,” 

‘* The world's at an end! go, and call the parson of the parish 

In such a complex crisis of their affairs, in such an extremity of helpless- 
ness, they can neither pay a visit no write anote. They can but sit down, 
wring their hands, look inquiringly at the ceiling, and wonder whaterer they 


shali do! 


and cry out, 


THE KING OF THE FRENCH. 

How can we describe Paris without speaking of the King of the French ! It 
is a difficult task, full of uncertainty and peril; and yet we will attempt the 
enterprise, in order that this rapid coup d’ail thrown upon the Parisian world 
may be as complete as possible. You have already seen that ever and anon, 
at every turn, inthe city and out of the city, everywhere, the King of the 
French has presented himself to our notice, to our remembrance, to our study 





Let us, then, give him a chapterto himself; it will not be the one the least 
read in this sketch of Paris. The king of whom we speak has been tried by 
every kind of fe rtune—exile has passed over his head without bending 


st. Like all the French, he has been the very devoted subject of his Majesty 
Louis XVIII., and his Majesty Charles X., of august and sainted mem ry. He 
has acted like a man in the opposition ; but his 
matient, fur in these days it is by patience that 
But what courage and what composure are thus to wait for forty 
years, until the hour of royalty has struck foryou! Thus his Majesty King 
Louis Philippe has been more than patient—he has been an horest man. T 
part of first prince of the blood royal, ef first subject of the King of France, suit- 
ed him admirably ; it suited his manners, his taste, his wish, to re-make a ruined 
fortane, and to bring up, as he thought proper, the young and numerous family 
reserved for this illustrious destiny. You would deceive yourself, then, if you 
fancied the Duke of Orleans dreaming of the crown worn by the king, his cousin 
He neither waited for it nor hoped for it, and, more still, he did hot desire it 
‘This throne attacked, but attacked by other means than legal opposition,would 
have found in the Duke of Orleans a loya! defender. Was not he, in fact, the 
worthy grandson of the Regent Orleans, that loyal trustee of the crown of 
France, an honest gentleman, prouder to preserve the throne of France to its 
rightful heir than to place it upon a prince of his own house 3 

You know the thunderbolt of the three days of July, 1830, and how, with 
ane blow, fell that benevolent,devoted, inoffensive monarchy, to whom ungrate- 
ful France had been indebted for fifteen years of glory, of liberty, of repose, of 
almost incredible fortune. Jt was broken with the senseless delight of chil- 
dren who break a plaything which pleases and charms them. However, it was 
wecessary to replace this king of France, who had returned into exile. These 
hours of interregnum are grievous and terrible fora people who need order 
and authority. Whom shallthey obey? How can it be arranged, so that, 
among those thirty-two millions of kings which France contains, each shall be 
oonteuted to abdicate in favour of one? However, people cry, Vice le Roi! 
from necessity, from habit, from the instinct of a fellowship which is imperish- 
able. Vive le Roi! say what you will, this will always be a saving cry in 
France. At this conquering sound the France of 1830 is appeased. Europe 
is guieted, the old monarchies feel less unstable ; the citizens, proud and 
happy with their v:ctory, shut themselves up in their entrenchments, the peo- 
ple, satisfied with themselves return to their daily labours. In this France, so 
thoroughly overturned, everything recommences at the cry of Vivele Ro! 
and, certainly, France ought to consider itself very happy to have met, at this 
terrible and awfu) moment, this popular King, who comes through torn-up pave 
ments, andthe anger of a whole city, to put everything in its place after the 
revolution of three days. 

It is not that this gentleman king, inspite of the revolution which crowned 
him, has not in his mind and heart al! the instincts of royalty. On the contra 
ty, he loves royalty, like a man who knows how to hold a sceptre aid to wear 
a crown ; he loves its pomps, its fétes, its ceremonies, and its privileges. He 
seems never io have enough grandeur and enough ¢éclat around him. His de- 
light wouid be to surround himself with a brilliant court, to which crowd all the 
reat monarchical names. He knows exactly how much warmth and deference 
4s due to new men and new virtues. He has the twofold instinct of the gen- 
@leman and the Parisian citizen—the grandson of Saint Louis and the king of 
the revolution of July. His life is grave, industrious, and serious. He often 
rises before daybreak : as soon as he wakes his work begins. He reads the 
despatches of his ambassadors, he prepares the labour of the day—vou see that 
he acts from a knowledge of the importance of one additional day in his reign 
He reads very few newspapers except the English ones, but he tolerates them 
all. You would find in the Kings’s ante-chamber, by the side of the sheets 
which defend his Governinent with the greatest amount of conscience and cou- 
zage, the vilest and most atrocious pamphlets against his person. He says 
that every one must live—that a pamphlet never killed any but dead men— 
ead that he accepted the inconveniences of the liberty of the press in accepting 


Opposition was calin, austere, 
crowns are saved and gained 
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Che Albion. 


its advantages. His breakfast is soon finished, after which it is his ministers’ 
turn: with these he lives in the greatest familiarity. ‘The man whom he adopts 
has at once, at all times, a free admission to the king: he is received at any 
hour of the day or night. The king espouses the cause of his ministers as he 
would his own ; he takes an interest in his success in the rostrum—in his success 
of every kind ; he defends him warmly and sincerely, and when he is obliged to 
displace him he never says ** Adieu,”’ but ‘* Au revoir.” These gone, he adopts 
those who come as he had adopted their predecessors,—soaccustomed is this 
constitutional king to the complicated and difficult mechanism of a representative 
government. ‘The king prefers this chatting without ceremony, but not without 
advantage, with each of his ministers, to the imposing discussion of a cabinet 
council: when he is ¢é/e-d-¢éte with a man he is almost irresistible. He is elo- 
quent, he conquers, he takes captive every will. If the king wishes to gain a 
inan, he accosts him in the way most likely to suit him; and when once he 
wins him over he succeeds in his end. It 1s incredible what he did with M. 
Lafitte in the first days of the revolution of July. ‘+ Follow us, gentlemen !”’ 
Thus spoke he to the members of the Chamber of Deputies, while holding M. 
Lafitte by the arm. “ Follow us!’ This was making M. Lafitte a partner of 
the throne of France. Thus General Lafayette knew him well. More than 
once he repaired to the new king, quite ready to show some of those puerile 
disconteuts which have formed a large part of the popularity of M. Lafayette: 

he returned from him overwhelmed and astounded. 

Thus the life of the king is spent in studying in the morning, in reflecting 
during the night upon the feelings of the day, or in making new triendships, 
for he does not disdain one friendship in his kingdom. The workman who 
passes him, must go away satisfied with the king. His familiarity is at once 
dignified and frank. His good sense is exquisite; even its severity is tem- 
pered with grace only to be found in him. He cetests the smeke of tobacco, 
and thinks that in a royal chateau the sinell of it is abominable ; but, as every 
one smokes at the present day, he his found a way of complaiming of it which 
offends no one. One day Marshal Lobau came, his ciothes being impregnated 
with the smoke of a whole corps. ‘Stop!’ said the king; ‘‘they say that | 
have a will, and yet I cannot prevent my foetmen from smoking in my ante-- 
room, which annoys me.” He likes to see himself surrounded by visitors, so- 
licitors, people who are departing to, or returning from, a distance ; aud it is 
very rarely that he does not speak to them fluently in their own language, or 
that he has not himself seen the countries which they visit. From noon to 
three o'clock he receives those who wish to speak to him. He has for alla 
word of encouragenient, of precedent, of advice, and he speaks to each appro- 
priately—to the artist of paintings and statues ; to the manufacturer of work- 
men and machines ; to politicians of M. de Metternich, of the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, of all those men who lead the world; and he affects when he speaks of 
| them to be full of courtesy, for he is well acquainted with all the hard speeches 
which are made against him at the Courts of Europe ; but he consoles himself 
with the thought that, but for him, the Courts of Europe would have had other 
occupation than slander or calumny. His learning is extensive, his memory 
tenacious, his look imposing ; he is easy of access : whoever wishes to see him 
has only to repair to the ‘Tuileries on public reception days. You may enter 
by giving your name at the dvor, and putting a little embroidery on your dress. 
At first his Majesty walks round the saloon, saying something polite to each of 
| the invited ladies, speaking to each in her own language ; and sometimes at 
| every step he is obliged to change the question and the language. Then in 
, their turn the gentlemen pass belore the kiug, when he raises his head, fixes 
| lis looks upon you, and awes you by the diguity of his manner. Around him 
everything is naturally arranged, with a view to future history. He has dis- 
covered an admirable method of doing several great things—tt Is to save from 

their ruin the monuments which are crumbling to dust; it is to finish those 
which are begun. Thus he saved Versailles—thus he places the last stone 
on Are de Triomphe de |’ Etoile. He gives a dinner every day, at which he 
| ceives all the great people of Europe. He chooses that his table shall be 
| handsomely served. People quote as models his cellars, his dining-room, his 
kitchens, his plate. He loves to receive visitors, as well as to give dinners ; 
his rooms must be lighted with as much brilliancy as the rooms in old times at 
Versailles. He never thinks enough wood and wax candies are burnt in his 
I His guests must be surrounded with profusion and served with un- 
altention. Enter his abode, and were you the most obscure of his 
| visitors, the hundred valets in the ante-chamber would rise as one man In 
| the numerous reuons of the Tuileries, when business prospers, when his min- 
j istry, at the longest comp tation, is safe for five or six weeks, the king is a 
| happy man. He hasa natural love for all superior men of whatever kind; he 
seeks them, he draws them to himself, he gives them good places by his side : 
he is never at a loss, his speech is easy, and his memory prompt; he has seen 
and studied much, and, better still, he has learnt much; he has been tried by 
good and bad fortune ; a prince of the blood, a soldier, an outlaw, an exile, a 
schoolmaster, a king, he has been on a level with all these various condiuons. 
| The movement and variety of his lite Louis Philippe carries in his thoughts 
| and conversation. He has friends, true friends, in all parts of the world; in 
the United States, in Italy, in Germany, and, above ail, in England, where he 
has recently received a large inheritanze called the Standish Museum ; and he 
jis the host of all these friendships A politician, attentive to the least mur- 
} murs of men and parties, he understands, with wonderful precision, what this 
jman who enters the palace with a smile on his lips yesterday, what that one 
| who leaves, will think to-morrow. Finally, he is accessible, prepossessing, and 
gracious, never forcing his politeness upon any one, but, on the contrary, wait- 
ing till he can be affable, without losing his dignity; he is never more at his 
; ease than when surrounded by all these passions and rival ambitions: then he 
is truly aking. To calm one, to excite another, to restrain this one by the re- 
membrance of the past, to stimulate that one in view of the future, to extol 
youth to the young men and age to the old ones, to defend at once both the 
| empire and the restoration, to exalt Napoleon, to pity and protect King Charles 
| X., and to re-unite all these opposite sympathies round the revolution of July, 
| of which he always speaks with an exalted gratitude—these are the happy mo- 
ments of the king. In his palace of the Tuileries, when the whole city 1s there, 
| pressing and pushing, when his large saloons sparkle with a thousand lights, 
when Parisian conversation shoots, and 1s lost, in the boundless fields of French 
| wit, grace, and imagination, it is an interesting sight to see the king passing 
from one to the other, moving in all directions among these groups so atten- 
tive to his words, persuading, convincing, laughing, praising, blaming, talking, 
| and even thinking aloud. You have then, and then only, the highest possible 
, idea of France, such as it is, in all its meridian glery, the zenith of authority, 
| of aristocracy, of fortune, of wit, and of art. Above all, this man, so surrounded 
with labour and dangers, is the father of a family. His peculiar province seems 
| to be, to bring up, iustruct, and enrich his children. He early understood that 
| a large family, in our days, is, for princes, the most excellent, the least ruinous, 
} and the most easily pardoned of all luxuries. Not long since he had no less 
than five sons, the pride and support of histhrone. They were all brought up 
at college, among other children of their age ; they followed the same courses, 
contended for the same prizes, and of these prizes, so envied and so disputed, 
they have had their share, bat not without great difficulty and hard study. All 
these children have been, for the king, a delightful subject of paternal diligence 
and zeal: he has directed them one after another. ‘These children have been 
his joy and his pride ; he has loved them at the same time with passion and pru- 
jdence. Those who ure dead he has mourned in such a way as to draw tears 
from the most insensible. 
daughter, the Princess Marie, the death of his son, the Duke of Orleans, the 
prince royal, the courage of the king has not failed him ; but how touching has 
| he been in his tears, how great in his grief! 
By the side of the king, looking like the good angel of this royal family. The 
| queen, a daughter of kings, married the Duke of Orleans when he was only a 
fugitive. At that time the house of Bourbon had but little prospect of re-as- 
cending the throne of I’rance. Jt had fallen from too great a height to hope to 
rise again from such a depth. The marriage of the Duke of Orleans and his 
wife was founded then, much more upon mutual esteem and affection thdn 
upon interested motives. ‘I'he Duchess of Orleans loved her husband at, first 
because he was unhappy, because he was poor, a wanderer, an exile, exposed 
even to the reproaches of those relations among whom he had emigratedc» She 
loved him next for the fortitude with which he supported his ill fortune—for bis 
patience—for the noble life which he led in the enjoyment of domestic happi- 
‘Lhese two distinguished persons were admirably suited to be@lways 
supporting each other, a little above their position, whatever that position 
might be. Ounce upon the throne, the Duchess of Orleans acted and shoaght 
like a queen. She had been consulted by her husband in all the davpoftant 
speculations of their life, as landholders and capitalists ; she is equally consulted 
in the management of political affairs. She is queen, as she has beéy-tnothet of 
a family, without ostentation ; on the contrary, though very laborigns and de- 
voted, she has taken care to conceal her labours—JuLes Janinyyin Heath's 
Picturesque Annual. 
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MORE NEWS FROM CHINA. 
BY T. HOOD. 

No. IV.—To Mr. Dottin, Grocer, Manchester 
Dear Brother,—A violent cold having flown to my chest, I am too ill to en- 
joy retorting and retaliating, and which must plead my apology for not recrimi- 
nating at more length. As such you must excuse my not resenting sereatim 
every point in yeur last letter, and making you thoroughly ashamed of your- 
self and your ufinatyral sentiments. I allude particularly to your taking re- 
fuge as an Uncle mm the character of a Pawnbroker, and declining loans to your 
nearest ties, exeepton the usual sharking terms of those moral monsters. But 





Amidst these unexpected griefs, the death of tis | 


December 31, 


_ trade hardens every thing. It teaches to adulterate our genuine feelings with 
sordid ingredients, and to weigh the just claims to consanguinity in scales that 
| are any thing but correct. 

Gracious heavens ! where is a sister or a nevy to look up to for assistance if 
needful, but to a rich connexion without chick or child, rolling in wealth ; and 
where I ventnre to say, every shilling he advances will be to his everlasting 
credit! O, Brother, consider your nevy’s propinquity! Your sister's own 
son—and if ever a youth exhibited a decided propensity to get elevated, its 
him. I do hope, therefore, you will reflect before you shirk one so likely to 
redound upon you as dear Gus. Already by his native genius, improved by 
talent, he has arrived ata pitch of splendour to which few sons rise in the 
East ; and of course the greater his eminence and prosperity, the more he 
will reflect on his relations. ‘To be sure, if anevy was going down in the 
world instead of up, some people might feel justified in backing fin with a cold 
shoulder ; but where he promises wealth, affluence, and opulence, rank, title, 
and dignity, to cut one’s own flesl and blood, must be perfect infatuation ! 
And suppose a little pecunery assistance was necessary to his exaltation, 
ought the laudable heights of his ambition to be chilled and snowed upon by 
a cold calculating passimony, and let him be arrested on the ligh-road to fame 
and fortune, for want of a trifle, asI may say, to pay the gates? What's a 
paltry £50 for such afigure in China! And that dear Gus has turned out a 
phenomenon, is plain from his own account. So great a rise in life of course 
demands a corresponding study of appearances,—but as transpires, poor fellow, 
from his letter, he has lost all his linen and clothes. Such a misfortune must 
and shall be remedied, whatsoever shifts I may have to make, or if I strip my- 
self to my last dividend. For I presume even you would not wish your nevy to 
be a General without a shirt, or a Colonel without inexpressibles, and especial- 
ly when he has attracted, as I may say, the Eyes of Europe. A nevy who may 
some day have to be sculptured, collossially, and set up on a prancing charging 
horse, over a triumphant arch. 

But some people may treat such a picture as chimerical, though quite as 
wonderful metamorphoses have come down to us. Look at Boneyparte, who at 
first was only an engineer officer, like Mr. Braidwood, and yet came to be Em- 
peror of the French. Or look at Washington, who froma common American 
soldier rose to be king of the whole republic! For my own part I will say for 
my son, it has been my constant aim to instil genius into him, morning, noon, 
aud night, and to cultivate a genteel turn for either the army, or the navy, or 
the church. The last, | own, would have been most congenial to my maternal 
wishes, for besides the safety of a pulpit, a soldier or a sailor when peace comes, 
is amoral non-entity, but there is no peace in the church. However dear 
| Gus would never hear of a shovel hat and a silk apron, and especially at the 

present time, when, as I understand, the clergy is to go back to their ancient, 
antiquated costume, and put on their old-fashioned rubrics. As to the law, he 
never could abide a chancellor’s wig and gown, and indeed always showed a 
perfect antipathy to any thing legal. So far, then, the Chinese war was a 
blessing, and all has turned out for the best ; for dear Gus has attained to 
martial glory, quite unusual at his age, and if a parent may predict, will some 
day be made a peer of, like Wellington, and hand himself down to posterity 
| with his family arms. 

In the mean time I have packed up for him a dozen ready-made shirts, to- 
gether with such money as | could scrape up, namely four sovereigns, a sum, 
alas! which will fall far short of his Pekin expectations, and certainly not 
enough to let him see any great capital. In fact he names fifty pounds as the 
very smallest minimum for supporting the honour of his country at the Chinese 
| court, and which most people will consider as very moderate terms. Ido 
hope, therefore, when such a trifle is in the case and so much at stake, you will 
kindly contrive to make it up, or if cashis inconvenient, by an accommodation 
bill or a creditable letter to some banking-house abroad. As to security, my 
own U.O. IT would, [ trust, be sufficient »etween relatives, or if you preferr’d, 
dear Gus would no doubt be agreeable to your taking out the amount in tea or 
Chinese fans,or nid-noddin mandarins, or any other articles you might fancy. In 
which case you can be no loser, bat will enioy the sa‘isfaction of putting for- 
ward a shining branch that will greatly add to our family lustre. 

How he escaped from such awfal Waterloo work as he described is a per- 
fect miracle. ‘lhe mere perusal almost turned my whole mass of blood, and 
made me feel as if poked and stabbed in every fibre, and squibbed and rocket- 
ted besides. Indeed war seems from his picture to be a combination of storm, 
total eclipse, the great earthquake that should have been, and the fifth of No- 
vember. It follows that dear Gus must have been specially preserved from 
such a concatenation for some brilliant destiny, which it would be a sin in us to 
frustrate by any scrimp measures. I do beg and hope, therefore, to hear from 
you with the needful, by return of post, in which case I remain, dear Brother, 

Your affectionate sister, Jemima Bunce. 

Wisbech, 17th November, 1842. 














No. V. 

Dear Mother,—As I expected in my last, I have at length set foot in the 
Chinese empire, and am at this moment writing from Chew-shew, a regular 
Cele stial village, though not to be found perhaps on the Celestial globe. How 
ever it is a pleasant place enough, and would be pleasanter if our quartermas- 
ter had not quartered me with a wholesale breeder of black beetles, fora great 
Soy manufactury inthe neighbourhood—a hint which [| suppose will set your 
face and stomach for the future against that soy-disant sauce. However, here 
is the process from the Cuinese receipt. First fatten your beetles on as much 
pounded rice zs they will eat. Then mash the insects to a paste, which must 
be slowly boiled in a strong decoction of Spanish liquorice. Strain the liquor 
carefully, and bottle it, well corked, for English use. 

Since my last we have had several brushes with the natives, whose first at- 
tempt was to make a bonfire of us in the river, having agreed to a truce for the 
purpose. In fact a regular gunpowder plot ; but such traitors are sure to split 
amongst themselves, and one of them gave our commander the office the day 
before. At first the report was treated as abam. However, after dark, as 
soon as the tide turned, down came the fire-raft with the ebb, and if the pigtails, 
had been content with a business-like flare-up of combustibles and destructi- 
bles, might have played old gooseberry with our ship. But the Chinese are fa- 
mous for their pirotechuics, 1n which they take the shine out of Madame Heng- 
ler herself, so their vanity could not resist a little show off in the fancy line, to 
accompany their infernal machine. Accordingly, instead of the raft drifting 
quietly down oa us, withalength of slow-match proportioned to the distance, 
we were warued of it two miles off by a shower of outlandish squibbs and 
crackers and serpents, cutting away in all directions, and then forming them- 
selves into Chinese characters, one of them standing, as the pilot told us, for a 
certain very hot place Of course we soon shifted our birth, and let the fire- 
raft drive clear of us, which soon after blew up in the shape of a great fiery- 
dragon with a blazing tail, twisting to a point like a red-hot corkscrew, and 
spitting a volley of blue zigzaggy lightning darting out of its mouth. It 
was a splendid sight, beating the grand Vauxhall finales, ox the Surrey Zoo- 
logical, all to sticks—and except in one little accident a very satisfactory per- 
formance. 

In the hurry of shifting the ship, the Chinese wash-boats that were fastened 
astern of her were all cut adrift, and getting entangled with the raft, our damp 
linen was terribly over-aired. Being the first wash after the voyage from Eng- 
land, my whole stock, unfortunately, was in the tub—shirts, trowsers, stockings, 
in short, every thing—so that what I am to do for a change | know not, unless 
I can turn my blanke: into a pair of ducks. A queer sort of toggery to ex- 
hibit in to the Brother of the Sun and Moon and the Imperial Family at | ekin. 
To be sure I have since obtained a few laurels, and if they were real ones 
might go to court as a Jack in the Green—bat no, the thing is beyond a joke, 
and I do hope that on the receipt of this my dear mother will immediately for- 





ward a.dozen shirts (fine ones mind) to her dear Gus. For trowsers, the climate 
being Warm, I can perhaps make shift, @ la Highlander, but the shirts are in- 


dispensable, and may be seut to the care of John Shearing, Esquire, Star 
Cotfee-house, Drury-lane, who is coming out with the first reinforcements and 
supplies. 

Having mentioned my laurels, you will naturally wish to know where they 
were picked After the fire-raft business our commanders resolved in a coun- 
cil of war to waste no more time in chaffing, but to commence uncivil opera- 
tious and do the offensive. So we were all disembarked, soldiers, sailors, and 
marines, and after a skirmish or two brought the enemy to a regular stand-up 
fight, at a place called Kow-T'an. They were in great force, and opened ¥ 
smart fire on us from their matchlocks and field artillery, which are small ates 
els fastened on camels’ backs, but are frequently so overloaded that the reco! 
tears off the poor animal’s hump. On our side we had lots of howitzers that 
kept shelling out their bombs and grapuels like fun. 

Our right was composed of the marines, and our centre of the regulars, but 
we had no left at all on account of aswamp. The sailors were the reserve, 
only, a8 usual, they would not reserve themselves, but ran off helter-skeite1 
to a Chinese-castle, which they took by boarding. In the mean time Captain 
Pidding got possession of a tea-grove towards Howqua, while Twiuming § ond 
pany captured a magazine containing about 20,000 pounds of fine gunpoweer, 
and immediately opened a discharge of canisters, that made regular Mineimg- 
lanes through the main body of the Teatollers. My own post was with 4 
cloud of skirmishers that was pushed forward to enfilade our artillery, while it 
made a reconnoisance—but I do not pretend to describe all the manceuvres Of 
our army, like the moves at a game of chess. Some eyewitnesses, J know, 
profess to have seen everything in an action, right and left, back and — 
and in the middle, as cleat as the figures of a quadrille, but which is very ¢1'- 
ferent to my notion and experience of a battle. ‘To my mind it is more like @ 
turn-up in London, where you are too much engaged with your own customers 
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to attend to what goes on over the way, or at the other end of the street,—not 
to forget the dust and smother, for the guns and cannons, are not obliged by 
Act of Parliament to consume their own smoke. To give aclear idea of it 
just fancy yourself in a London fog, so thick that you can only see your two 
next files. Well, by the by, the right-hand one, after cutting an extraordinary 
caper, suddenly drops and rolls out of sight into the fog, and when you look 
rather anxiously for your left-hand man, you see Tom Brown instead of Jack 
Robinson. The next minute you throw a somerset yourself over a log or a 
dead corporal, ie caonot see which, and then plunge with your head into the 
big gun, or perhaps on a dismounted cannon, with a crash that makes you see 
all the gaslights in Loudon in one focus. Of course, you're insensible for a bit 
till your refreshed with a kick or a stab, and then you revive again about as 
cool and collected as a gentleman waking suddenly, at midnight, to a storm of 
thunder and lightning, a smother of smoke, a strong smell of fire, and a bur- 
glar or two at his bedside. All you see distinctly is some sort of bright pick- 
ed-pointed instrument within an inch of your eye, which of course you parry 
off by natural instinct, and then going to work at random, cut and thrust right 
and left with your sword, or pike, or bayonet into the darkness visible, which 
goes into something soft, and comes back red and dripping. That’s to say, if 
you have good luck: if not, you get a slash or a poke yourself, from some per- 
son or persons unknown, in your throat, or your chest, or your stomach, or 
wherever you like. However, for this once you win first blood—so on you go 
groping, stumbling, poking, parrying, and coughing, when you've time for it, 
and winking if you can't help it, the flashes increasing like blazes, the smother 
getting thicker and thicker, and the noise louder and louder,—so that you don’t 
know you’ve been cheering except by getting hoarse and short of wind. No 
matter, On you push, or are pushed, into the cloud, till at last you dimly see a 
sort of Ombre Shinois dodging before you, that suddenly turns to a real Tartar, 
painted and dressed up like a Bengal Tiger, and flourishing a great double- 
edged sword in each of his fore-paws. Of course it’s kill or be killed, so at it 
you go, like Carter and his wild beasts, only in right down earnest, two or 
three more Tigers joining in, clash slash, and the sparks flying as thick as in 
a smith’s forge, or at a Terrific Combat at the Surrey or the Wells. Such a 
shindy is too hot to last, and, accordingly, if you're alive at the end of two 
jiffies, the chance is that you find yourself making quite a melodramatic Tableau 
—namely, your bloody sword in one hand, a Chinese pigtail in the other, and 
four or five weltering Tartars lying round your feet ! 

What followed I hardly know, my head seeming to spin like Harlequin’s ; 
but I am told that I performed prodigies of pluck, and which, if you do not read 
of in the despatches, must be laid to the envy and jealousy of our Top Sawyers 
and the Commander-in-Chief. : ‘ 

The pigtails, to do the handsome, behaved with great coolness, many of them 
fanning themselves with their great fans in the heat of the action. But, as 
usual, European tactics prevailed over want of discipline; and the barbarians 
having both their wings broken were obliged to fly. The slaughter was pro- 
digious—our mortars playing like bricks, and the flying artillery dropping their 
tumbrils with beautiful precision into the thick of the mob. ‘The sword aud 
bayonet, as we may suppose, were not idle, but indulged in lots of * sticks and 
strikes,” as Miss Martineau says, at the expense of the Chinese, and turned a 
great many of their flanks. The swag is immense: including the enemy's 
military-chest, and the key of their position, which is of solid gold, and first- 
rate workmanship, and isto be sent home to England for presentation to the 
Queen. 

The loss on the English gide was trifling; only one man belonging to our 
ship being killed,—a London Billsticker who had volunteered with the Expe- 
dition, to get a sight, as he said of the great Chinese Wall. 

Well, after the battle was over, we turned, as the song says, from Lions 
into Lambs, sparing all such as made signs for quarter, only marking them, by 
cutting off their tails, as being under British protection. A good many of the 
natives were also chevied after, and humanely hunted back to their homes,though 


some of our fellows, it must be owned, preferred breaking mto the villas and | 


Joss-houses in search of the silver, and got plenty of tin, besides Poo Choos, 
Joo-ees, andthe like. Muster Augustus for his share only getting a fiddling 
little Ye Yin, alvas a Kit. The truth is, I was too much interested in going 
after a poor little stray Chinese. From the marks, it was evidently very young, 
and unaccompanied, and the mere idea of a lost child in such a vast empire of 
China,would have engaged the commonest humanity in the task ; the country, 
besides being full of swamps and canals, aud hundreds of uncovered wells, into 
which, in its headlong terror, it might plunge. My heart turned sick at the 
very thought, and mzde me the more eager to overtake the youngster, while 


fancy painted the delightful scene of restoring it uninjured to its distracted | 


parents. ich I tracked, with In- 





But fear had lent wings to the little feet w! 


dian-like perseverance, by the prints in the mud and sand,—on, and on, and on, | 


but alas! without a glimpse of the fugitive. Scared hy the thunderef the 
artillery, it had probably flown for miles, and I had almost given up all hope, 
when the trail, as Cooper calls it, led me to the edge of a paddy-ground (or rice- 
field) where I caught sight of something crouching down amongst the herbage. 
You may guess with what eagerness I dashed in and made a grab at her blue- 
satin, when, suddenly jumpirg up to bolt, the poor child turned out to be her 
own mother, or at least a full-sized China-woman, but with the little tiny feet 
ofan English two-year-old. Still, being a female in distress, T tried to com- 


fort and encourage her—no easy job fora foreign Barbarian, as black as a sweep | 


with gunpowder, as ragged as a beggar, with slashing and fencing and jabber- 
ing all his compliments and consolatrous in an unknown tongue. So as chaffing 
was of no use, | was compelled to active measures—but the more I tried to 
save her the more the littie catty package clawed me with what I can ouly 
compare to human tenpenny nails. However, I made shift to carry her oif to 
the nearest house, which proved to be either her own or a friend’s ; for she flung 
herself into the arms of a fat elderly Chinaman, who met us at the door. The 
old fellow, whether husband or father, was very civil, and seemed to twig my 


motives much better than the lady: for after a little telegraphing, he politely | 


set before me a regular Chinese feast, namely a saucer full of candied garden- 
worms, a cold boiled bird's-nest, at.d a basin of addled eggs, making sigus be- 
sides, that #1 would wait fur one being killed, | should have a dish of dead 
dog. All being intended on his part to do the handsome and the grateful in re- 
turn for my services—but which, as virtue is its own reward, [ declined 

Our victory at Kuw-'Tan, it is thought, will end the war, so that before you 
are much older, you may look, my dear mother, to sec 

Your ailectionate son, Avcustus Bunce. 

P.S. I re-open my letter to say that a Treaty of Peace has been signed at 
Nankin. It remains to be seen whetherthe English nation will be satistied with 
the terms. but they were the best we could get,—namely, the Chinese are all 
to turn Christians, and to pay off our National Debt. Of course there will 
be Illuminations in London, «nd at Pekin there is to be a grand Feast of Lan- 
terns, to which the Emperor has invited our Commander-in-chief, with such of- 
ficers as he may name ; and | am proud and happy to say I am set down rather 
high in the list. So to say nothing of promotion at home, which may be 
booked, I am sure of something handsome from the Brother of the Sun and 
Moon, who, like those celestial relatives, is famous for upping with gold and 
silver. Buta little of the ready, say fifty pounds at the very lowest, will be 
absolutely needful in the mean time, if I am to keep up my rank at the Chinese 
Court. Insuchacase I know you will grudge nothing, and perhaps Uncle 
Abel will come down, in whole or in part. But pray do remember that the mo- 
ney must be had, and may be forwarded through the same channel as the 
shirts. 

No. VI.—To Mrs. Budge, Wisbech 

Dear Sister,—Your last of the 17 Instant came duly to hand And am sorry 
to note you are too poorly for ill feeling which in course 1 can excuse In such 
a case being loath tu agrivate, shall confine myself to Matters of Facts which 
being unanserable will save you the trouble of a Reply. Otherwise | should 


have considdered my deuty to set you to rites and partickly on the subjex of | 


‘Trade and Tradesmen and their adulteration aud use of short waits. As to 
which a honest inan, altho he is a grocer, may be a fare dealer and have as 
nice senses of honners in his trade, as a Lord or a Duke who has no Bisness 
whatever in the wurld. Thats my feeling, and on my own Private Account 
beg to say so fur from aproving of fraudulent Practises if su be I thought my 
Skales was cheatin I would kick the beam. Concerning which | may remark 
that some people who considder themselves Gentry such as Bankers toppin 
Merchants and the like contrive to have false Ballances without any Skales at 
all. So much for your flings at trade tho | do not care a Fig. nor even a whole 
Drum of them for sich retlexions. Praps if my Nevy had been put erly in life 
to the same Bisness he mite by this time have been rollin in Welth as well as 
his Uncle, which however I ant. ‘The times is too up hill and money too scarse 
for any sich opperation. But at any rate, he mite have realiized a little Mint 
instead of his Sprigs of Lawril of which I advise to inquire the vally at Com- 
mon Garden. But that comes of your gentee! notions of a polite bringing up 
and which nothin would satisfy more humbler then a Lord Chancellor, or a 
Bishop, ora Field Martial. In my yunger days the sons of limmitted Widders 
with narrer incums had no sich capital choices, or my own Muther would cer- 
tanely have preferred me in a silk apron to a dowlus, and a clericle shovel hat 
toa shocking bad un with the brim turned up all round. Not toname a military 
hat on full cock and very ful! fledged with tethers. Also a fine scarlet or olew 
uniform with goold iace down my unexpressibles, in loo of a pair of curdray 
Shorts meant for longs, as well as shabby, with ascrimp Jackit that praps ob- 
jected to meet them on that account. As for linnin, its enuff to say my Mather 
hardly thort it wurth markin, and never numbered it atall. As regards which 
it’s my opinnion if you ever see dear Gus again you are more likely to see a 
shurt without a General than a General without a shurt. But its the prevail- 


ing fashion nowadays for every Boddy to aspire above their stashuns, or at any } 
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rate to pass cff their humbleness under some high flown name. For exampel 
John Burril of our place, who I overheard the other day calling himself the 
Architect of his own fortune, and he’s only a little Bilder. 

But as I said above I am not going pint by pint through your faver, but to 
convey certain perticulurs as follows. When I received yours of said date I 
was jist on the eve of startin off by the railway on urgent business to the me- 
tropulus. So I had only time to put your letter in my pockit-book, which will 
explane my ansering it from this place, namely the George and Vulture, High 
Holborn—N.B. and prepaid beforehand. Being seven year since my last vi- 
sit to London and my first regular holliday, it appeared not altogether incum- 
= to treat myself for once to the play, which was Theatre Royal Drury 

sane, at three shillings ahead tothe pit, the front row next the Musick. The 
peace was King John,another exampel you will say of a hard-harted Uncle and a 
neglected Nevy, and as such a theatricle slap in somebody's face. But beggin 
pardon it seams to me that the account between such relashunships have never 
been correctly stated nor the claims of the junior party fairly made out. A 
Father is a father with his own consent and cencurrants and therefore only 
responsibel as I may say for his own Acceptance—but an Unkle is made such 
willynilly whether he’s agreeable or not, as is partickly hard on a single Batche- 
ler who not wanting children at all, is obligated to have them at second hand in 
he shapes of Nevies and Neeces. As such I could not help simperthisn with 
King John, with a plaguy Nevy of a Prince Arthur, and an unreasonable Mu- 
ther, always harping, like somebody else on her son, her son, her son, and to 
be sure when she did kick up a dust it was a hot one, like ground pepper and 
ginger! However the second act being over, I stud up and leaed round, as 
usual, to have a survey of the House and the cumpany when lo and behold 
whom should I see about three rows off in the pit, whom but dear Gus himself! 
—your preshus Son and my identical Nevy,—who ought by rites at that very 
moment to have been at Canton in Chiney ! What I said or did in my surprise 
l don’t know, but the hole House, Boxes Pitt and Gallery, bust out ina loud 
roar of horse lauffing which to my humbel capacity was any thing but a propper 
display of feelin at such juvenile depravity. However I scrambled over the 
Benshes without ceremunny and had well nigh apprehendid him when a genteel 
biaggard thumpt down my bran new bever right over my bridge of my Nose 
and afore I could get it up agin, both scoundrils includin dear Gus had made 
off. Still I mite praps have ketchd him except for a new Police but more like 
an old Fool, who insistid on detainin me to know my _ particklers of my Loss. 
Why then says I it’s 30 pound, a new hat and a nevy, but as he had seen none 
of them took he declined to interfere. {[ mite have added to my minuses the 
best part of the Play, which of course I could not set out but returned to the 
George and Vulter to engage a sleepless bed for the night. But not being bed 
time | set down to anser your faver, on refearing to which put me in mind to 
inquire of his friend sum Reprobate of course at the Coffee shop in Drury Lane 
and the same being handy instead of the letter [ posted off myself and asked 
if Mr. Shearing was known at the House. Which he was. So I was showed 
into the Coffee room, into a privit box and sure enuf there he were—not his 
friend but himself, havin only used the other name for an Alibi. However 
there he were, with a siggar in his mouth and a glass of Negus afore him which 
I indignently drank up myself and then demandid an account of his miscon- 
duct, Errers not Excepted. Whichhe give. So the long and the short is he 
made a full Confession whereby it appears insted of goin abroad he was never 
out of London at least not further then Hide Park Corner to a Chinese Exhibi- 
tion and where he pickt up his confounded Long Tungs and Slang Whangs 
; and Swan Pans and every attum he knows of them infurnal Celestials. 
| As mite be expected his Cash includin my 30/. was all squandered mostly | 
suppose for bottles of wine and smoke,—and such little desideratums. His 
| goold watch went a month ago—and the bullocks trunks as I predicted grew out 
| of his own Head. So much for a shinin caracter and a Genus above the common. 
As such you will soon have dear Gus on your own hands agin, at Wisbech, 
where if Uncles may advise as_ well as contribit he will be placed with some 
steddy tradesman to lern a bisness, Unless praps you prefer him to have an 
| Appointment in the next Expedition to Botany Bay. 
| With which | remain, dear Sister, your loving Brother, 
Ase. Dorin. 





London. November the 28th, 1842. 
P.S. I did hope to save the new Shurts, out of the fire. 
words they are Spouted and he have lost the Ticket. 
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| But to use his own 











THE PERSIAN BANDIT. 


BY THE HONOURABLE CHARLES STUART SAVILLE. 


Towards the latter end of January, 183—, while I was at Teheran, the capi- 
| tal of Persia, news arrived that some members of a formidable band of Bakh- 
| tiaris had been made prisoners, between Shirary and Ispahan, and were on 
| their way to Teheran in order to undergo the judgment of the shah. The 

Bakhtiari, it ought to be known, are a tribe of robbers that infest the roads in 
| the middle and south of Persia, and whose depredatious committed on the ca- 

ravans passing through that part of the country, had of late been so frequent 
, and extensive, that a numerous force had been despatched against them by 
the government, which had met with nothing bat discomfiture, from the coura- 
geous resistance and superior cunning shown by the bandits. In one instance, 


open endeavours, and through information received from one of the Bakhtiaris, 
who had turned trai orto his comrades, a famous robber chief, called Hassan 
Ali, together with about twenty of his followers, were surprised and taken 
prisoners in a large cave, which formed one of their strongest holds. It was, 
indeed, their very dependance on the supposed inaccessible nature of the 
place, that caused their capture, as sucha slight watch had been kept up that 
| the robbers were actually surrounded and seized during a carousal, almost be- 
fore they were aware of their enemies’ approach. ‘The chief had not, indeed, 
been captured without some resistance on his part; and by all accounts the 
courage and strength evinced by him on the occasion, were such as to make it 
| matter of congratulation to the soldiers who had attacked him, that they had 
been able to enter the cavern by surprise. 

On the arrival of the robbers at Teheran a very short investigation of their 
case ensued ; after which, they were ordered by the shah to be put to death, 
and their execution would have immediately followed the sentence, had it not 
been judged better, for the sake of example, to make their punishment as pub- 
lic and terrifying as possible. The whole of them were therefore condemned 
to be shot from the mouth of cannons, in three different parties, on three sepa- 
rate days ; and the number of culprits consisting of twenty-four, it was fixed 
that eight were to suffer each time, the chief being ordered to be put to death 
the first of all. 

Being anxious to see this Hassan Ali of whom I had heard very much, | 
took an opportunity, on the day previous to the execution, of accompanying a 
friend of mine who had procured permission to visit the bandit in his dungeon. 
My friend was an American missionary, whose zeal I believe led him to hope 
he could effect some good by conversing with the condemned criminals ; and 
although informed, by persons much longer resident than himself in the east, 
that any expectation of his well-meaning purpose having the slightest proba- 
bility of success would prove abortive, still the American, who was a man of 
the most sincere piety, persisted in his intention, and, prompted by my curi- 
osity, | accompanied him. We were attended by a servant of mine, a native 
of Tspahan 

On arriving at the prison where the outlaws were incarcerated, we were met 
by the Naibi Capidji Bashi, or deputy chief executioner, who, on our asking 
him whether the bandit chief showed any signs of fear at his approaching fate, 
answered, 

** You are little aware what a son of Shaitan [devil,] is Hassan Ali, if you 
think that the idea of being shot from the mouth of a cannon would have the 
effect of making a woman of him. By Ali! I only wish every Persian had his 
lion’s heart, and then the Russians would never have dared to show their faces 
to us ; but judge for yourselves, Sahibs, you will soon perceive I am right.” 

We were now conducted to the dungeon which contained this renowned 
| chief; anda more loathsome, filthy place, I hardly ever beheld. In a vault 
(for I can compare it to nothing else) of capacious dimensions, and lighted by 
unglazed windows from above, were congregated several prisoners, heavily fet- 
tered,—some seated, some lying at full length. Our entrance caused a slight 
movement among them as they turned to survey the new comers; and as we 
were Franks, they were evidently somewhat surprised at our visit. It did not 
require any pointing out to me to tell me who was Hassan Ali, although there 
was no ditference of dress to distinguish him. He was seated at the upper 
end of the vault, smoking a chibouque, which he took from his mouth at our 
approach, and with the air of a most polished Mussulman bade us welcome. 

‘You must excuse my not rising,” he said, pointing to the heavy irons in 
which his legs were enclosed; “1 am prevented so doing, as you may ob- 
serve, by the attentions of my hosts; pray, however, be seated. You are IJn- 
| glesi, I suppose : they are a brave nation, the Sahibi Inglesi. I was at Bom- 
bay once, and saw themthere. Mashallah! they are a nation indeed, and have 
plenty of good wine.” 

While he was speaking I took a survey of the man before me. He was a 
stout, thickset person, with very regular features, and a long black beard ; 
his eye was the brightest I ever beheld, the expression of it, however, was not 
good ; one could easily conceive its owner being of acruel or sensual disposi- 
tion. He was somewhat pale, evidently from the loss of blood, as his left arm 
was bandaged. 

A nummud* having been brought, we seated ourselves upon it, and began 


* A nnmmud, a kind of felt carpe: in the shaye and of the size of a hearth-rug. 








treachery had given that success to the expedition which had been denied to | 
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to converse with Hassan Ali. One of the first questions asked of him by 
my friend the American was, whether he was not sorry for the crimes he had 
committed. 

** Crimes !” was his answer. 
have I been guilty ?” 

‘* What !”” said the other, “do you not deem robbery and murder crimes ? 
—and have you not been guilty of both? and in such adegree as tocause your 
name to be a dread through the country.” 

‘“ Barakillah! Bravo!’ answered Hassan Ali, somewhat proudly. “ It 
appears, then, [ am not altogether unknown: there are few deed who can 
boast of such actions, as Hassan Ali. Alhamdellillah! I have proved myself 
a man. 

Tt was in vain that the well-meaning American used his utmost endeavourr 
to make the Bakhtiari confess any contrition, or to acknowledge that his. 1.f 
had been one of wickedness ; and I was obliged at length to hint to him th: 1 
would be as well to cease from such a hopeless purpose. At the same time I 
questioned the bandit on the manner of life common to the Bakhtiaris. His 
answers were courteous, and to the point ; and on my asking him whether he 
would give me a short account of himself, origin, and adventures, he at once 
consented ; merely, however, observing. 

_“* Sahib, you are a Faringee, I have been to your country (speaking of In- 
dia,) where there is plenty of good arrack and wine; surely you have brought 
some with you to this place ; if so, pray send for a bottle or two, and in the 
mean while you shall hear all I have to relate.” 

Wishing to indulge the fellow as much as lay in my power, I called to my 
servant, and gave him directions to proceed to the palace of the English em- 
bassy, and procure some bottles of brandy and sherry ; at the same time I ex- 
pressed some astonishment at his requiring wine, he being a Mussulman. 

‘ True,” returned Hassan Ali, “*{ am a Mussulman, Alhamdellillah! but 
when you talk of drinking wine being contrary to our religion, our blessed 
Prophet when he forbade the juice of the grape, merely spoke of such 
rascally stuff as we get in this country. He never intended the wine of Bom- 
bay to come under his ban. Mashallah! I shall soon taste of it in Paradise, 
for such is the drink of true believers when they enter that blessed spot.” 

My American friend observed to him that such was not conversation which 
ought to come from the mouth of one about to leave this world. Hassan Ali 
stared at these remarks, and his astonishment was evidently so unfeigned, that 
the American could not help observing. 

‘* Poor fellow, I really believe he sees no evil in the course of life he has pur- 
sued ; perhaps, too, he imagines he is about to proceed to a happier world. 
Well, well, please God that his sins be lightly visited! for it is evident that 
they have mostly been consaitted through the unhappy man’s ignorance of right 
and wrong.” 

I now turned to Hassan Ali, and having requested him to commence, if he 
felt so inclined, he smiled, and bidding me take out my note-book, (this inci- 
dent proving he well understood Frank customs, and showing that he possess- 
ed no small degree of vanity,) he took several pulls at my kaliaun, [Persian 
water-pipe,] and addressed me in the following manner : 

‘* | was born at a village about fifteen fursuks* from Shirary ; my father was 
Ketkhodaht of the place. My first recollections are some indistinct ideas of 
being very ill-treated, and no wonder, as I have since learned my mother was 
a second wife ; my father's wife not having borne him any children, and al- 
though she allowed her husband to take another partner, she was alway jea- 
lous of the intruder, as she deemed my mother, and vented her anger upon my- 
self ; and alas! too well did she possess the power of so doing, as her authori- 
ty as head wife was unlimited within the precints of the Andervon. My poor 
mother, too, led the life of a dog, for the abuse which was daily lavished upon 
her was enough to dry up the liver of a camel. 

‘« My father did not interfere ; for, Sahib, he was by no means master of his 
own harem ; and although { verily believe he hated his head wife like poison, 
he was fain to pretend great affection for her, and hardly dared to address a 
kind word to my mother in her presence. Alhamdellillah! however, she died 
—plagues cannot last for ever, and my mother became mistress of the Ande- 
roon ; I was about five years old then, still I remember the circumstance well, 
it made a great impression on my young mind ; for from that time J was pet- 


“ What call you crime !—of what wickedness 


| ted and fondled by every one ; and from having my own way inevery thing, I 


became a regular Dewanch. 
hib, those days soon flew by. 

‘** My mother died when [ was about fourteen, and my father soon after mar- 
ried again. Wahi! [woe is me] here commenced a renewal of the unfortun- 
ate days of my early childhood. The new wife evidently looked upon me as 
an interloper ; and on ason being born, her usage of me was so cruel, and 
the dirt she daily poured down my throat so difficult of digestion, that although 
{ tried hard to bear it, | could not,—particularly as I perceived my father was 
begining to use me ill too, Such were the evil effects of a bad example. 

“ At length my patience being worn out by constant stripes and abuse, and 
finding that all my endeavours to give satisfaction were useless, I went to my 
father and begged of him to allow me to leave the village and try my fortune 
in the world. He consented without any pressing, and with ten tomans [near- 
ly ten shillings] in my pouch and a bundle of clothes, I started for Shirary. 

‘! Having arrived at that most magnificent of cities,—this place is a hog-ho- 
vel in comparison,—I began to look about me, and my appearance being in my 
favour, Was soon received into the service of a khan, who appointed me one 
of his pishkidmuds [body servant.) After I had been with him about two years 
my master was sentty the Shah as an Elekee to Bombay, whither I accompa- 
nied him.” 

The Bakhtiari here proceeded to give an account of his journey to Bushire and 
Bombay, his horror of the sea, and his admiration of India, particularly prais- 
ing the wine and spirits he met withthere. He mentioned also, that on his 
master’s return to Persia, he accompanied him, although not without regret at 
quitting what appeared to him such a paradise as Hindostan. 

** From the moment,” he continued, ‘ of putting my foot again into my coun- 
try, it appeared that my star wason the descendant, I must have set out in an 
unfortunate hour. Firstly, my master fell into disgrace, and having been sound- 
ly bastinadoed, was stripped of nearly all he possessed, which was no small 
amount, for he had managed to make some nice pickings. He was therefore 
obliged to part with all his servants, or rather they parted with him, as it was 
not worth while serving a khon who had neither money nor power, and was at 
the same time in disgrace. Well, I determined to return to my native village 
and see what I couid obtain ; but on arriving there I found that my father was 
dead, and his household dispersed. As I knew my deceased parent must have 
saved money, I was not contented with sitting down quietly and twisting my 
thuinbs after this news ; so [ made sundry inquiries concerning the distribution 
of the property, and learned that my stepmother had managed to secure the 
whole, and was then living with her father, to whose house | proceeded, and 
gave him to understand my errand, which was to demand my lawful share of 
the deceased Ketkhodah’s property. 

‘* The burnt father, however, swore by the Koran, his beard, and his mother's 
soul, that his danghter had not received a shait—-that indeed my father had 
died in debt. Knowing this to be false, I told him so; and in consequence a 
violent dispute arose—from words we came to blows—and the affair eaded by 
my stabbing in my rage the old scoundrel with my cummar. 

‘As may be imagined, a tolerable commotion succeeded, brandishing, how- 
ever, the dagger which I had just used, I forced a passage for myself through 
those who wished to stop me, and arriving at the spot where I had tethered my 
horse (fortunately I had not unsaddled him,) I cut him loose and springing upon 
his back, started off, determined never to show myself again in that quarter. 
Whether or not any pursuit was made, I was not overtaken, and before long 
was out of sight of the village and danger of pursuit. I now proceeded at a 
more moderate pace, and was meditating upon my adverse fate, when I met a 
mounted party, whom, they having detained and questioned me, I discovered 
to consist of part of a band of Bakhtiaris who were upon achappow.) Upon 
this I at once offered to join their number, informing them at the same time 
how I was situated. My proposal was at once accepted, and my behaviour 
during the first affair that ensued met with so much approbation that I was re- 
gularly incorporated among them, and soon became as complete a member of 
the tribe as if | had always belonged to it. 

“ Mashallah! they have never had occasion to repent my png J and had 
it not been for a cowardly traitor who betrayed us (may he grill in ehanum !), 
the contents of many more caravans would have enriched our mountains.” 

From this time the life of Hassan Ali had been passed among continual 
scenes of rapine and murder, in which it appeared he had ever takena promi- 
nent part, and fro: his superior daring and prowess had become a leader among 
the bandits. 

Some of the scenes detailed by this man were so monstrous, that I could 
scarcely have conceived human beings capable of such acts, and I must own 
that the listening to their narration destroyed within me any feelings of pity 
for the monster who had been the perpetrator of such acts of cruelty, and in 
consequence, as soon as he had concluded his recital, I at once took my de- 
parture, accompanied by the missionary, who was completely horror-struck at 
what he had heard. 

Being anxious to see how Hassan Ali, with all his boastful demeanour, 
would conduct himself at his execution, I proceeded the next morning to the 
spot where I understood he was to suffer. An immense crowd was collected, 
but from our being Franks, way was made for our horses, s0 that we found 

* A fursuk is about four English miles. 

+ A Ketkhodah, head or chief of a village. 


t A shai is a little more than an English farthing. 
6 A chappow is a plundering expedition, 


By Allah! what pranks I used to play ! but, Sa- 
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ourselves close to the spot where the unhappy wretches were to expiate their 
crimes. 

In the midst of an open space at the summit of a slight declivity, was an 
immense cannon, the mouth of which was turned towards the slope. Close by 
were the culprits, in the front rank of whom was Hassan Ali, talking vehe- 
miently ; and on listening with attention, I heard him pleading for his life, of- 
fering a large ransom if he should be spared. 

I think at one time he promised to pay ten thousand tomans, which if it 
were true that he was able to produce such a sum, showed how immense must 
have been the plurder collected by him. Notwithstanding, however, all his 


offers, the captain of the guard ordered the executioners to come forward and | 


commence. 

The bandit now pleaded more earnestly, swearing a multitude of things; it 
was, however, all in vain, for he was dragged to ‘the morth of a cannon, and 
fastened to it. A fierce-looking, scowling man then advanced with a drawn 
scimitar, and on my asking a Persian khan, who was near me, what was about 
to happen, he answered that before being shot from the piece of ordnance, 
each robber would have his arms and legs cut off. 

This piece of barbarity was quite unexpected on my part, as I had imagined 
that the Bakhtiaris would have at once been put out of their misery, after 
being fastened to the mouth of the cannon, by the discharge of the piece 
There was, however, now no retreating, as the crowd was far too dense behind 
me, and | was forced to remain while a most bloody and cmel scene was per- 
formed. 

In the midst of the exclamations uttered by Hassan Ali, the executioner 
lifted his blade, and, letting it fall with all its force upon the right arm of the 
Bakhtiari, severed the limb from the body. Another executioner proceeded to 
perform the like operation upon the left arm, but between the two blows, the 
dying robber exclaimed ina shrieking voice which thrilled through me, ‘* Dogs! 
that arm has killed a hundred such as you.” 

These were the last audib!e words he uttered, for the operation of cutting off 
the limbs was quickly performed, and was succeeded by the discharge of the 
cannon, and on the sinoke clearing away, all that remained at the mouth were 
the remnants of the cords which had bound the Bakhtiari. 

One by one the other culprits suffered the same punishment as their chief, 
who, in my opinion, was the most fortunate of the band, on account of his 
having been put to death the first of all ; for indescribable must have been the 
feelings of those who stood by witnessing the scene before them, knowing that 


in a few minutes the same horrible mutilation would be performed on their own | 


persons. 
Never befere or since was I witness to such a horrid and sickening sight ; it 


was indeed some time before | got completely over the effects, as my sleep , 


was for several nights constantly disturbed by dreaming of the occurrence. 
The pale faces and trembling bodies of the unhappy wretches as they were led, 
one by one, to the fatal cannon, seemed continually before me ; often and fer- 
vently did I give thanks that it had been my lot to be born im a civilized and 
Christian country, from whence such barbarities.have long since disappeared. 

I was informed that on the two successive days the remainder of the band 
suffered the same punishment as their comrades; to show, however, how com- 
pletely the intention failed of striking terror among the Bakhtiaris, about two 
months after this event, news was brought to the capital of the plunder of an 
immense caravan, chiefly containing goods belonging to the shah, and it was 


rumoured that a near relation of his majesty conducted the chappow on that | 


occasion, 





(For the Albion.) 
NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 
STREN.E PUERILES. 

Dum recentis prima Janus 
Laxat anni limina, 

Vos puellz, vos puelli 
In vias erumpite : 

Adsonent ubique festo 
Pulsa plausu compita. 

Leta patri, leta matri 
Verba prompti dicite. 

Virgo molli blanda captet 
Osculo Materteram, 

Atque avum tener jocoso 
Mulceat risu nepos. 

Ite, nec vos s@yvientl 
Bruma tardet frigore, 

Nec rigente missus arcto. 
De Bereis fratribus 

Qui pigra ventus gelatos 





Stringit amnes compede. 

Vos novus beabit annus 
Messe larga munerum 

In sinus mellita vestros 
Depluent cupedia 

Liba, pastilli, placente 
Delibute saccharo 

Quicquid et dulci figurat 
Arte crustularius 

Sive quid vobis placere 
Plus ct pediis potest, 

Vos benignus irryabit 

Imbre Plutus aureo, 

Et peculium intumescet 

Innocenti fenore 

Dum recentis ergo Janus 
Laxat anni lim 

Vos puell#, vos puel! 
In vias erumpite 

Adsonent ubique festo 





Pulsa plausu compita. 
Jamaica, L. I. 
> Pridie Kalendas Januarias. 
SE ee 
THE FIVE OPEN PORTS OF CHINA. 

As much interest is felt with respect to the ports of China, which by the treaty 
have been opened to British commerce, we 
rious sources such information respect 


have endeavoured to collect from va- 


ig them as is accessible to us. Though 





it is scarcely requisite to enter into any detail y Canton, it may be as 
weil to puta few facts together respecting it, to serve as measures of comparison 
with the other four ports, in population, latitude, distance, &c. Ranging along 
the coast of China from south to north, the ports are in the following order ;— 
1. Canton: 2. Amboy ; 3. Foutchou foo ; 4. Ning-po; and 5. Shanghai 


1—GANTON. 


The capital of Kwang-tung, the most southern | , and hith- 


erto the only port with which any nation has been peru 








to hold commer- 
cial intercourse, is in the latitude 23.8 north, and 132 2 east longitude, and is 
distant 1,190 statute British miles S.by W.of Peking. The city is finely 
placed at the head of a bay ich flows two large rivers. It is on the north 
bank of the Pe-kiang or Pear r. Although nearly in the same parallel of 
latitude as Calcutt 4, the Chinese city is much « oler ; for, though in summer 
the thermometer sometimes reaches 100 degrees of Fahrenheit in the shade, 


the average of the whole year is abo 
ed by a wall, nearly in the form of a 
from east to west, into two parts; of whi he northern and larger part 1s 
called the old city, and the southern, that nearest the river. 


grees. Canton proper is 


is divided by a wall, running 


> 





entire circuit of the walls has been variously estimated; but a wriver in the | 
Chinese Repository (an English magazine, published in the suburbs of (anton) 


says, “ata quick ste p, we have walked the whole distance 1 little less than 
two hours, and think the circumference cannot exceed six English miles.’ 


‘Yr ] ‘ ‘ *? ] 
The population is also variously estimated at from a million to a million and a 





half. The exports, besides tea and raw silk, have been nankeens, a few man- 
ufactured silks and crapes, fans, ivory chess-men, fancy boxes, and other toys 
soy, Indianink, &e. The principal imports from Bombay and Bengal are cet- 
ton and opium ; from Great Uritain, wollens, calicocs, lead, &c . 


2.—AMOY. 

The city and port of Amoy, the capital of the island of that name (an ap- 
pendage of the province of Fokien), 1s in lat. 24.20 N. and long. 118.45. E. 
The island is about :5 miles in circumfer: nce. ‘The city is placed on the south 
of the estuary of the Huan-tong-can bout a mile and a half broad), opposite 


the island of Kolor gsoo (at present occi 


Ipied by the Lritish forces), which 


“in Mandarin dialect, t' 


forms a harbour so Capacious that, according to the accoun: of Lord Macartney’s 
embassy, it could contain several thousand vessels ; the water being so dec p 
that thys« ol the largest burthen maybe close to the shore without danger 
By a private letter received by the last overland mail, w carn that many 
junks sail thence to Formosa (Amoy lyi ig between that ind and the main 
land), Tonqu;: Cochin China, Singapore, and the Eastern Arch pelago ; that 
it numbers 158,000 abitants, and that its principal export is black tea. Its 
inhabitants were formerly eminent for the commercial character We copy 
the following account of A:noy from Mr. Lindsay's voy age Of exploration in the 
Amherst :— ‘ ’ " 

pro- 


name of the place is Heamun, which is ; 











nounced by the natives Ha-moy. The district in which this flourishing town 
| is situated, is one of the most barren in all China, and consequently yields no- 
thing for exportation. It is dependant, even for the necessaries of life, on the 
neighbouring island of Farmossa, which is most aptly described as the granary 
of the eastern coast of China. In spite of those disadvantages, no spot in the 


| empire numbers so many wealthy and enterprising merchants as Amoy ; they | 


| have spread themselves all along the coast of China, and have established com- 

mercial houses in many parts of the Archipelago; most of the junks compre- 
, hended under the name of tsing-tow (green-head), on account of their being 
| painted green at the bow, in distinction fromthe hung-tow (red-head), which is 
the badge of distinction among vessels from Canton, are the property of Amoy 
merchants. 

‘‘ Their shortest voyages are to Formossa, in order to provide rice, for the 
consumption of their native district. During the S. W. monsoon, they freight 
their vessels at this place with sugar,which they sell at various ports to the north- 
ward, principally Ningpo, Shanghae, Teen-sin, and various towns in Manchow 
Tartary, where they takein cargoesof peas and drugs. Much trade is also 
carried on by them between Soo-chow-‘co, in Keang-san, and the towns of 
Ting-hae, Keang-mun, and the capital of Canton province. 

“ The greatest part of the foreign trade is carried on by capitalists belonging 
to this place. Notwithstanding the exorbitant duties and vexatious treatment 
they are subjected to in Manilla, they have continued to maintain mercantile 
relations with that island. Their trade with Tonquin and Cochin China is not 
extensive ; but nolessthan forty large junks annually frequent Bankok, the 
capital of Siam. The Fokien junks which go to Borneo, Macassar, Batavia 
andthe Sooloo Islands! are of the largest class, some of as much as 12,000 
peculs, or nearly 800 tons burthen, where they take in extensive investments of 
what is generally denominated Straits produce. Many of these vessels an- 
nually stop at Singapore to procure opium and British manufactures. 

* Little favour or encouragement appears to have been shown by the reign- 
ing dynasty to the enterprising inhabitants of the province of Fokien. They 
were the last who submitted to their rule, and, from what I have seen, would 
be the first to shake off the Tartar yoke, which presses heavily on the commer- 
cial energy of the people. A systematic plan seems to have been adopted in 
order to check the rising prosperity of Amoy ; first by removing the foreign 


the most accurate accounts which Mr. Guatzlaff’s numerous acquaintances 
among natives of this place enabled him to acquire, small junks of 2,000 pe- 
culs pay a little more than 1,000 dollars regular duties, besides tribute to the 
| emperor in produce, of birds’ nests, &c. each time they enter the port, unless 
| they bring a cargo of rice, when a considerable remission is made. The irre- 
gular and oppressive exactions of the local government have of late years caus- 
}ed many leading merchants of this place to remove to Shang-hae, Canton, 





and other places, where they conduct a trade with junks and men from their | 


native district. 

“During the afternoon, numerous boats, filled with well-dressed persons, 
came round the ship; but several custom-house boats cruised about, and drove 
them away; yet they could not prevent several from coming near enough to 
make inquiries as to our nation and cargo, and object In coming, and both by 
signs and words expressing their friendly feelings. After dark we landed a 
Chinese servant of Mr. Gutzlaff, who is a native of this place, with directions 
to go and see some of the leading merchants, in order to arrange with them for 
trading outside, in case we found it impracticable to do so openly. 
| ‘** We subsequently visited the town, where we were warmly welcomed by 
| the numerous inhabitants, who surrounded us in great crowds, but were most 
| kind in their manner. Their delight was great at the fluency with which Mr 
| Gutzlatl addressed them in their native dialect. We were soon followed by 
| Le Laonyay, who assured us he merely come to prevent our being annoyed by 
the crowd, and for the purpose of showing us over the town. He also 
assured us, that, if we were desirous to see the tetuh, he would give 
us an audience to-morrow. Wath this I professed myself satisfied ; and, 
having rambled about the town for an hour, we returned to the ship. Al- 
though nothing could be more civil than the manner ot the mandarin and his 
attendants, yet their object was evidently to prevent, if possible, any conversa- 
tion between us and the people : in this, however, they failed, and we had the 
satisfaction of hearing people of al] classes express to us their regret at being 
prevented from visiting our ship, and the anxiety they felt for permission freely 
to trade with us. Several other war-junks came in during the day ; among 
others, one carrying the flag of the tsungping, or admiral of Kin-mun.” 

Davis, in his ** Chinese,” states that Amoy (Heamun) is a fine shelter for 
any number of large ships; and Dr. Murray, in his ‘* Encyclopwdia of Geo- 
graphy,” states, that Amoy affords a very line harbour, whence the Chinese 
carry on a great part of their foreign trade. By Wyld’s map it would appear 
that Amoy isnot more than two miles distant from the mainland of Fo-kien. 

3.—FOU-TCHOU-FOO. 

This city, the capital of the province of Fo-kien, is the most important place 
in the province, on account of its trade, and tne convenience of its rivers and 
port. It 1s seated on both banks of one of the arms of the river Min, which 
dividing from an island. ‘The principal portion of the city stands on the north 
bank of the northern stream, and there is a suburb within the river-island. The 
city is in 26.4 N. lat. and119.4 E. long.; being 435 miles N.E. of Canton, 
and 1,430 8S. by E. of Peking. The river admits the largest vessels, and ts 
crossed by a superb bridge of 100 arches, built of white stone, with a double 
balustrade ; andthe city has a very splendid appearance. The importance of 
this city may be inferred from the fact, that it is the seat of a viceroy, and has 
under it nine cities of the third class. By a private letter from China, received 
last weck, we learn that its inhabitants are estimated at 400,000, that it has a 
large coasting trade, and that hitherto tne best black teas were sent overland 
from this city to Canton, whence were obtained, in return, the English manu- 
factures required by the inhabitants. 

4.—NING-PO. 

This city, sometimes called by Europeans Limpo or Liampo, is an excellent 
seaport, and a city of the first rank in the province of Tche-kiang. It stands 
on the west bank of the river Ta-hea (at the mouth of which is Chin-hae.) 





surround. | 


the neweity. The | 


Ning-po is in Jatitade 29.58 north, and longitude 120.18 east, and is distant 
about 660 milesS.S.E. from Peking. It is well situated for a trade with Ja- 


pan ; and, according to one account, the silks manufactured at Ning-po are 
II | 
m 


nuch esteemed in other countries, especially in Japan, where they are ex- 
In one of the accounts of 
Macartney’s Embassy, Ning-po-foo, (as it 1s there called) is described as 


| 


| chan red by the Chinese for copper, gold, and silver 


} a large seaport, with a wall round it, built of free-stone, having five noble gates, 


besides two large arched water-gates, for the admission of barges. The port 
| is defended by a citadel on a high rock, at the foot of which vessels must pass 
within pistol-shot ; but the passage is difficult for those of burthen, as there 1s 
no more than lo ieet water on the bar at spring-tides. Stull it carnes on an 
extensive trade with Batavia, Siam, and Japan. Ning-po is the centre of acon- 
siderable commerce with the almost numberless group of Chusan istands, 


which contain many fine ports, the principal of which, the great Causan island, 
is about 40 miles in length, and 20in breadth ; Tinghae, its capital (which has 
been compared to Venice, from its being completely intersected by canals, ) car- 
) 


ries on a considerable trade ; and the various channels between these islands 


trade from it, and latterly by laying the heavy exactions on native vessels. Ly | 





| vided into two broad channels, by the island of Tsung-ming. 





| amidst a vast crowd, and walked directly into the city, saying we wished to go 
to the Che-foo’s office. Several instantly undertook to show us the way, and 
we proceeded through broad streets (comparatively speaking ; for the streets 
; here are several feet wider, and the shops handsomer, than any other Chinese 
town I have seen) lined with handsome shops. I stopped, and looked into 
several; and both Mr. Gutzlaff and myself addressed the crowd, telling them 
| ‘that we were their ancient friends the English, who formerly traded here, and 
| brought great wealth to their town; and that we had now come, hoping to re- 
| establish the ancient custom which bad been so beneficial to both of us.’ 
| ** We visited several shops in the town in which European woollen manufac- 
| tures were for sale, the prices of which were much the same as at Fuh Chow- 
| foo. I was anxious to visit some wholesale silk warehouse, but only saw retail 
| shops. Both Mr. Gatzlaif and myself eudeavoured to obtain some information 
| as to whether any signs or remnants existed of foreign residence there ; but 
| our recearches were fruitless, and we had no time or leisure to pursue them. 
| 


Every one, however, appeared perfectly well aware that foreigners had traded 
here a century ago, and that the greatest advantages had been derived to their 
city from that circumstance. Having walked right across the town,we ascend- 
ed the ramparts, and from a tower over one of the gates had a good view of 
the city, which appears very populous, there being no vacant spaces within the 
walls. The population, as collected from various sources, I should state at 
250,000 to 300,000. The town and suburbs cover fully more than half the 
space of Canton. The river fronting the town was full of junks, mostly de- 
longing to the province, and a good many from Fokien. The greater part of 
Fokien junks appear to remain at Chin-hae.” 

it appears from Davis’s ** Chinese,” that, as early as 1736, efforts were made 
by the British to establish a trade at Ning-po, but without much success. In 
1755 another attempt was made ; but the local authorities would not permit 
any trade, unless all the great guns and ammunition of the ships were first 
given up, and the charges and duties proved to be double those of Canton, 
while no residence on shore was allowed. ‘The objection then made by the 
government to a trade at Ning-po was *‘the loss of revenue to the emperor, 
accruing from overland carriage of tea and other goods to Canton”—the very 
circumstance, of course, which enhanced the prices of those goods to the Eu- 
ropean purchasers. On their departure from Ning-po, on the occasion named, 
the super-cargoes were formally told by the mandarins that all future trade was 
forbidden at that port, and a public edict was shortly afterwards issued, con- 
fining the trade to Canton. In 1759, the factory once occupied by the English 
at Ning-po was destroyed, the merchants with whom they had dealt were or- 
dered to quit the place, and the war junks were directed to prevent any English 
ship from being supplied with provisions at Chusan. One of the principal ob- 
jects of Earl Macartney’s embassy, in 1793, was to obtain, if possible, the per- 
mission of the emperor to trade at Ning-po, Chusan, Tien tsin, and other 
places, in addition to Canton; but the emperor, in his letter to the King of 
England, stated distinctly that the British commerce must be strictly limited to 
the port of Canton. Captain Horsburgh, in his report to the foreign office, as 
to the harbours on the coast, stated, that ‘the Chusan group presents safe 
anchoring ground in several places ; exclusive of the fine harbour fronting the 
city of Chusan, with the river of Ning-po, a few leagues to the westward.” 

5.—SHANG-HAE. 

The Yang-tse-Kiang, or Great River of China, has its spacious estuary di- 
The Shang-hae 
channel forms the southern mouth of the great river, and the city of Shang- 
hae is on the W. bank of the Woo-sung river, near its mouth. It is situated 
in lat. 31. 10 N. long. 121 E. and is distant not more than 25 miles E. in a 
straight line from the Grand Canal, about 18 miles N.E. of Soug-Kiang, and 
about — miles from Nanking by the river Navigation. This city is in the fer- 
tile province of Kiang-nan. A recent letter from China thus describes the 
importance of this, the most northerly of the newly-opened ports of China :— 
It is the most important commercial mart next toCanton. Besides its external 
commerce, including the Japan trade, it has the largest coasting traffic of any 
port, and more tonnage enters its river than that of Canton. The city is 
nearly as large as Canton. Its imports are English manufactures, especially 
woollens. Its exports are teas, raw and manufactured silks, sugar, &c. Ac- 
cording to one of the accounts of Lord Macartney’s embassy, it would appear 


it is stated, “In this town and the villages dependant on it, are more than 


| to have once been a place of considerable manufactures ; for even at that time, 


are crowded with alinost jonumerable vessels trading between ditferent islands | 


! 


jand Ning-po. By a recent letter from China, we learn that the large foreign 
1 export trade of this emporium was ¢ { 


} juite rung d by our occupancy of the 
| city, which ts said to contain 100.000 inhabitants. fly 


Its exports consist ch ¢ 
We copy 
from Mr. Lindsay's voyage of exploration in 


of green teas ; and the e 


following account of Ni g-po 


mports are woo.len cloths and cotton. t 
the 
Amherst :— 

**On the 25th of May, we proceeded through the numerous Islands of the 
Chusan Archipelago, towards Ning-po 
| a considerable error both in latitude and longitude, gives a very good idea of 
this part of the coast, from the outer islands to Ke-tow, but all between that 
; between Ke-tow and the small 
round island off it, we found soundings with 45 fathoms, where 100 are marked 
From that we proceeded with a fine breeze and strong tide, inside the Isiands 


| and Chin-hae is laid down most inaccurately ; 


called the Elephant and Tower, finding no soundings anywhere with 50 fathoms 
The entrance to 


“The following morning, we left the ship in the launch 


| devoting themselves to the work, there was a p 


Dalrymple’s chart, though it contains ; 


| payment of the expenses employed In collecting them. 


\the river was about twenty miles in a westerly direction from the ship Phe 

| town of Chin hae is situated at the mouth of the river, the true name of which 

\is T'a-hae. This town, which is the capital of the Heen, is built on a peninsula, | 
formed by the river on one side, and the sea on the other; against the inroads 
of which it is protects d by a magniticent stone embankment, extending five or 
six miles along the coast, which is a flat plane of some extent, apd considerably 
below the h ghwater m irk of the sea. ’ 


‘The town of Ning-po lies about 12 or 14 miles up the river, which runs for 
the first 


few miles, in a south-west and west direction, and then extends tow ards 
the north-west, so the town bears about west from tle 


entrance. ‘lhe river in 





j 


front of Chin-hae is nearly half a mile wide, with six and seven fathoms water, 


The chart made by 





so as to offer excellent anchorage to ships of any size. 
| ¢ iptain ices gives a i h better idea of the entrance than can be afforded by 
deseript It will be seen, that ships of any burthen can enter at half tide ; 
i the only difficulty is in the narrow passage close to Foo Isun iv Crouching 
liger); where, if there was no leading wind, it wou d probably be pr ident to 
warp about 300 yards. The anchorage between Foo Sun and Yew Shan ts 
not good, Owing to vivlent and irregular eddies 
** The to is situated on the western or left side of the river, which here | 
divides ito two branches The walls appear of gre it extent, and the suvurbs 
I sofee both sid f the river We meade for the nearest landi: ge] lace, | 


| 


ee ! 
| have poured cold water on it with a more liberal hand. 


200,000 weavers of cotton cloth.”” As more recent accounts are silent on 
this head, we presume the cotton manufacture of Shang- hae has almost wholly 
disappeared. On the adjoining seacoast are the salt-pits which supply nearly 
the whole empire. Song-Kiang (18 miles oif) formerly carried on a very ex- 
tensive trade in cotton cloths, and. had four cities under its jurisdiction. 
Shang-hae was visited by Mr. Gutzlaff in 1831, and is described by him as 
the most considerable trading place of any on the coast. It is, in fact, the 
nearest port to Sou-tchaw, fameus as the seat of the manufacture of both silk 
fabrics and japanned goods. It is not more than 120 miles distant, in a straight 
line, from Hang-tchou, the city where the grand canal has its southern ferminus, 
and which is also the great depdt for silk and silk weaving. This city, it will 
be recollected, was taken by our naval force on the 19th June last; and its 
capture, followed by the advance of the forces to Nankin, doubtless contri- 
buted in no small degree to procure the negociation which resulted in the 
treaty which opens Shang-hae, and the other ports named to our commerce. 
Vith respect to the two most northerly of the tive ports, Davis, in his ‘ Chi- 
nese,” says, ‘‘Itseems to have been lately ascertained, that the entrance of 
the river of Shang-hae, in Keang-nan province, lat. 31.10 is available to small 
vessels ; and it can scarcely be doubted that the Foo-chou-foo, in Fokien, and 
the above-mentioned port of Shang-hae, w ould be by far the most eligible 
points for the establishinent of the British trade, in regard to both imports and 
exports.” When we add that Kiang-nan ranks as the second province of the 


| empire ; that it is the first in point of fertility and natural riches, its wealth 


being such that it pays an annual tax tothe emperor of 32 millions of taels; 
ind that the whole country 1s intersected by lakes, rivers, and canals, and is 
celebrated both for its trade and manufactures; it wil! be seen that the privi- 
leges of a good open port in this province are not easily over-rated. 











THE ANTI-CORN-LAW LEAGUE. 

This body continues to hold meetings both in Manchester and London; but 
the agitation has the very reverse of athriving appearance. No business is 
transacted ; no subscriptions are announced. ‘The treasurer's office isa sine- 
cure. The members assemble and speak against time, and, when tired of hear- 
ing each other's dull nonsense, separate. The public takes no kind of interest 
in their proceedings. ‘The little noisy, buzzing, conse juential clique | are left 
to themselves as completely as a company of bad actors. The chairman in 
vain endeavours to get up a sensation by announcing the number of subscrip- 
His announcements are as ludicrous as anything 
proceeding from so dull a person can be. He informs us :— 

" “In Manchester the local committee for collecting the £50,000 fund had 
met, and had succeeded in putting into circulation a number of cards, which, 
when filled up and returned, would contain subscriptions to the amount of 
£1,646. ‘The ladies had held their second meeting, and had succeeded in 1s- 
suing cards, wh ch, when filled up, would contain contributions to the amount 
of £620 10s. A general committee of superintendence for the whole king- 
dom had issued cards, which, when filled up and returned, would contain sub- 
scriptions to the amount of £3.07> 18s. Cards were already taken, therefore, 
to the amount of £5,342 ; and, from the spirit with which their friends were 
obabitity that they would soon 


tion-cards he has issued. 


be returned filled up’—[{Cheering J _ 

Had any one felt inclined to burlesque the proceedings, he could not mare 
done so more effectually than by this announcement. Nothing is easier than 
to issue subscription pape rs, not for 5.0001. merely, but for yore 9 
to get them filled up is quite another affair. ‘The hint at the probability : 
getting the cards issued returned with subscriptions must have cast a 7 ° 
damper on the spirits of the league. Had the project been submitted ae = 
operation of N. Pressnitz, the famous master of hydrop:thy, he could re 
Already has the 


j ifty thous ive. Another 
League's noble come to ninepence—from fifty thousand to five. Ano 
tness the complete abandonment 


month will, unless we are greatly mistaken, wi : 
: ceived to the 


of the scheme, and the appropriation of the few subscriptions re 


We must not dismiss the subject without an allusion to the re-appearance of 
Mr. Silk Buckingham. ‘This gentleman, as being conversant with the ee’ 
modes of raising subscriptions, was called to the councils of the League, an yr 
course suggested the expediency of aspeech from himself. In his address, 0 
two hours’ duration, he gravely informed his auditory tha 

‘* He had made most extensive journeys in America, and was sur} 
utry. It was more than 2,000 miles in jength, 
[t comprised 26 states, and three territories 
hese were, on the average, 48 large 


yrised, first 


of all, with the vastness of the cou 


and more than 1,500 in breadth 


in a state of inttiation to become states. 


| as England 


; 
landed | twenty-six states 


2s ‘ — . als; s surprising 
We duly appreciate Mr. Buckingham's liberali yin making his surpris! 


wrong place for revealing 
t f » Geogra- 
toem Hi should have summ med an extraor iin iry ineeting of tne vy 
phical Society, or have endeavour dto collect a congress uf ; 
| Atlantic, and of 
: ' 
-Law Meeting 
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discoveries public, but we think that he chose the 
the savans of 


Europe What! announce the re t of a voyage across the 

* 
| numerous journeys on the American continent, at an Anti-Corn . 
covery that America is a ‘ vast country, 


compris 


And such a result, too—the ad 
miles long and so many miles broad !—that tt i 
Why were not these extraordinary disclosures reserve 
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until anassembly could be summoned adequate to their comprehension, and 

empowered to bestow upon the learned traveller some mark of national grati- 

tude? The auditory to which he made them known listened with legthargic 

apathy ; for all the effect he produced he might as well have told them that ! 
Victoria was Queen of England, and that London contained a cathedral called 

St. Paul's. His great gun missed fire, and he never recovered his disappoint- | 
ment. He wandered over the field of his travels at random, drew a pathetic | 
picture of individuals ‘* standing forward like martyrs for the public good,” and | 
meeting only with indifference or contempt in return ; and spoke as if some | 
persons were ready to dispute the accuracy of his geographical statements of | 
‘‘truth ultimately triumphing over ignorant opposition.” He must have re- 

tired with the conviction that he was greatly in advance of the age in intelli- 

gence, and that posterity would render to his discoveries, as it has done to those 

of Columbus, Galileo, and Newton, the honour so justly their due. One thing 

himself and his auditors must have agreed in, that their disclosure would not 

aid the League in raising the £50,000 fund — Britannia. 


Suntmary. 


The vacancy caused by the death of Lord Gort in the representative peerage 
of Ireland is likely to be filled by Lord O'Neill. 

Death of Lady Calcott—Her ladyship, who was the wife of Sir A. Calcott, 
the royal academician, died on Monday, at Kensington. She was the daughter 
of Rear Admiral George Dundas, and relict of Thomas Graham, R. N., and 
was married to Sir A. Calcott in 1827. 

Death of the Hon. Capt. Matthew Fortescue R. N.—The demise of the 
above hon. and gallant gentleman took place on Saturday last at his residence 
in Devonshire-place. ‘The deceased, who was only brother of the late Earl 
Fortescue, was born on the 12th of April, 1754, and was consequently in his 
89th year. 

Sir J. Hamlyn Williams, Bart., brother-in-law of Earl Fortescue, will, it is 
said, come forward in the whig interest forthe representation of Carmarthen- 
shire, vacant by the demise of Mr. J. Jones. 

The failure of Messrs. Bell, Brothers, & Co., a firm of old and respecta- 
ble standing, in the Irish trade, was announced on 'Change to-day. Be- 
yond the mere fact of their stoppage no well authenticated particulars have 
transpired.— Times. 

Dr. Whitfield, the celebrated botanist, sailed last week for the African 
coast, in search of natural curiosities, having received a carte blanche from 
the Earl of Derby. His lordship’s collection at Knowsley-park cons'sts ot 
every animal and bird inthe known world. The ground they now occupy 
exceeds 500 acres. 

Tulipomania.—The sum of £640 has been lately given for the bulb of a 
new tulip, called the ‘Citadel of Antwerp.” 

The New Houses of Parliament-—We understand that her Majesty will 
shortly lay the foundation stone of the Victoria tower of the new houses of 
parliament. It was expected that her Majesty would have laid the stone pre- 
vious to the removal of the court to Walmer Castle. 











The Pope and the Pasha.—Seven Egyptian workers in mosaic (who are 
about to repair to Rome at the expense of their government, to perfect them- 
selves in the art) are to be the bearers of a new gift to the Sovereign Pontiff 
from Mehemet Ali, viz., four large granite columns, recently found in the 
neighbourhood of Thebes, and covered with hierog!vphics. 

Intercourse with China.—The first attempt on the part of the English to 
establish an intercourse with China seems to have been as far back as 1596, 
when three vessels were fitted out in charge of Benjamin Wood, bearing let- 
ters from Queen Elizabeth to the emperor. ‘These ships, however, were lost 
on their way out, and no renewal of the project appears to have been attempt- 
ed. ‘The oldest record of the company, at Canton, is dated April 6, 1637. 
Five ships were then sent out, under the command of Captain Weddel. They 
first arrived at Heheen, in Sumatra. This fleet arrived off Macao, May 26th 
These ships were, after some bloodshed, supplied with cargoes ; but no farther 
trade ensued for many years. Leave was some time after given to the Eng- 
lish to trade, but they have never enjoyed anything approaching the facilities 
and means of commerce that have been rendered all but certain by the recent 
treaty withthe Celestials. It is to be hoped the Chinese will be found more 
faithful to engagements in this instance than on former occasions. Perhaps the 
recent exhibition of British power with their country will do much to make 
them fear to provoke a renewal of hostilities by any breach of the treaty en- 
tered into. ; 

Death of Lady Mostyn.—This lady expired yesterday morning at the family 
residence in Seymour-street, after a very protracted illness. 

We are picaswd wo Observe that the East India Company have granted a 
pension of 80/. a-year between the four daughters of the late Colonel Dennie ; 
this is in addition to the pension given to the same ladies by the crown, and is, 
we are informed, the first instance in which. the East India Company has 
granted a pension in consideration of services rendered by officers not in 
their own service. Ii may not be known, perhaps, that the East India Com- 
pany pay an annual sum of 60,009/. to the home government to meet such 
casualties as happen to the Queen's troops serving in India.—Globe. 

Flying Post.—On the morning of the 6th inst. a carrier pigeon, quite ex- 
hansted, fell down in the yard of the Boar's head public-house, High-street, 
Lynn. An unsealed letter was fastened by a silk string to one of its legs. 
The letter was written in the German language, was dated Dresden, Nov. 4, 
and addressed to the Earl of Haddington, London, and after being disengaged 
from the pigeon’s leg, was enclosed in an envelope, re-directed, and sent by post 
to London. 

Extraordinary Discovery.—At the conclusion of the lecture at the Polytech- 
nic Hall. Falmouth, Mr. Robert Hunt, the secretary, announced the discovery 
by himself of a metallic plate which would receive, by mere contact, impres- 
sions of any printed page, an eugraving, or the like. This discovery was ar- 
rived at by following out the recent discoveries of Moeser, that bodies were con- 
stantly making impressions upon each other in absolute darkness, by the agen- 
cy, ashe considered, of latent light, butwhich Mr. Hunt thinks he has certain 
proof being latent heat. ‘The impression received on the metal is at first in- 
visible, but is readily brought out by the means of any vapour. Mr. Hunt ex- 
hibited some specimens of wood and copper-plate engravings, copied from the 
paper into the metal. These copies exhibited every line of the original, and 
were far more distinct than any of the early daguerreotypes. Mr. Hunt pro- 
poses to call this new art thermography.— West Briton. 

The Swiss Guard of Tuileries —There are still living in the Canton de 
Vaud, says a Swiss journal, five of the Swiss regiment which defended the 
Tuileries on the 10th of August, 1792. In 1819, all who survived that sanguin- 
ary day, and returned to their own country, were summoned to Lucerne to 
have their names inscribed in a register. 

Tartar on the Teeth —M. La Baume ascertained that washing the teeth with 
vinegar and a brush will, in a few days, remove the tarter ; thus obviating the 
necessity for filing or scraping them, which so often injures the enamel. He 
recommends the use of powered charcoal and tincture of rhatany afterwards, 
which effectually (in his opinion) prevents its formation.— Medical Times. 

Singular Delusion.—A blacksmith in Bedlam, when asked by a gentleman 
how he came there, he took him by the sleeve and said, ** Sir, a word in your 
ear. But I charge you to keep it as a secret. It would cost me my life should 
it be known I divulged it. The world are all mad, aud have locked up in this 
place every sober, wisc man among them, and me with the rest. We pity the 
poor, wild madmen abroad, and would not change our conditions. —* F'. Wins- 
low’s ** Health of Body and Mini. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS IN NOVA SVCOTIA, NEW BRUNSWICK, &c. 

Our Subscribers are informed that, the following Gentlemen are the ONLY Agents 
authorized to receive payments for the Albion in these Provinces :— 
Geo. Kerr, Esq., Miramichi, N.B. | Sam]. Cowling, Esq., Annapolis, N.S. 
T Des Brisay, Esq., Dailousie, N.B. | Dr. H.G Farish, Yarmouth, N.S. 
Geo. F. Campbeli, Esq., St. Andrews,N.B. | P. Macgowan, Esq.. Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
W. F. Bonnell, Esq., Gagetown, N.B. P. H. Clarke, Esq., Sydney, U.B. 
Jas. Dawson, Esq., Picton, N.S. Dec. 10-2m. 


Died —On Weunesday. the 28th inst., of a disease of the heart, Duncan Campbeil, 
in the 2lst year of his age, sonof Duncan P. Campbell, of this city. 
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AFFGHANISTAN. 
The intelligence from the East, which we gave in our last, 1s of so extensive 
and astounding « nature, that before the mind can cvolly settle down to its con- 














templation, and Specul ite upon Its consequences, it becomes necessary to pause 
and let the effervescence of feeling necessarily created by it subside a little 
How short a time is it since the Anglo Indian possessions were said to be me- 
naced by that all-grasping European power, Russia, in the Khivan expedition, 
whilst on the west of our Indian territory a warlike population,headed by a faith- 
less and treacherous chieftain, was murdering British troops by thousands, taking 
captive defenceless females, and menacing hostilities and disorganization on our 


The Alto. 


western frontier It was a tremendous crisis, for there was no disguising the fact 
that the permanent subsistence of British rule in a country where all the worst 
passions are rife, and where tranquillity is precariously maintained, must be by 
the idea of a superior hand being spread over it. The blessings of peace, order, 
and law, are beginning to be gradually felt and acknowledged in British India ; 
but the ground is spacious, tle population is the most dense in the world, the 
native governments are loose, and the seeds of anarchy are not yet rooted out 
of that soil of disturbance. The people therefore have to be treated as children 
under a well-directed system of education are treated ; they must act under 


authority first, and let reflection discover to them the salutary principles by 
degrees. 





Weare inclined to ascribe an extraordinary importance to this mode of con- 
cluding the Affghan war. From time immemorial there has been every cir- 
cumstance attached to that country which was likely to render them a nation 
of warriors. It is the highway from the west to India. Sesostris, Alexander, 
Genghis Khan, Timour, all have passed through Affghanistan, all have come in 
hostile guise ; the country is mostly arid, full of defiles, divided into petty go- 
vernments that have little more than a nominal dependence upon a chief ruler. 
They are fierce therefore, and unscttled, holding the principles of which meum 
and ¢twum are the exponents, in very slight regard ; but there are some good 
qualities among them, and they are capable of being good neighbours enough, 
if they be taught a wholesome respect. Now, although Whig bungling in- 
volved England in what was then an unnecessary war, it has finally assumed a 
more useful aspect ; and we may say with the bard :— 


“‘There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 


So long as the policy of England shall be subject to collision with that of 
other nations, so long will it be an object with any of the latter to annoy us in 
India. This being the case, and as Great Britain is at all times prepared for 
any exigency through nautical means, she mainly wants a security for India 
from attack on the land side. What better security then can she have than a 
neighbouring country of large extent, peopled by brave and warlike tribes, who 
have felt the power of her arms, and experienced the clemency of her actions. 
They have experienced the consequences of treachery in a manner they wil: 
not easily forget, and they must be aware that they will not easily catch the 
British Government napping, after the proofs they have given of their duplicity. 
No, Affghanistan is henceforth a strong line of defence, and India will be shel- 
tered and secured by those who must shelter and secure her, even in their own 
despite. . 





CHINA. 

The affairs of China are equal matters of amazement, with those of Aff- 
ghanistan. The termination of the war with her is as the opening of a vista 
so extended that the objects gradually become dim and indistinct, and finally 
become mixed in a chaotic mass. It is almost like bringing into existence ano- 
therlargecommunity. We donot wonder that speculation is so rife at home on this 
very interesting subject ; itisquite as much so in other countries ; and from all we 
read, hear, and see, it would seem that John Bull as usual fights the battle, and 
the rest of the world stand by to consider what advantage they can make out 
of it. 
been used in this case in a philanthropic spirit 


The fortune of war, which gives the victor the right of dictation, has 
It has broken down, for ever, 
that wall of exclusiveness which cooped up the faculties of two hundred mil- 
lions of human beings, which caused the great majority of them to be dragging 
on successive generations uf miserable existence, from physical want,and set as it 
were lines of demarcation to the emotions of the mind. Instead of living to them- 
selves only, and engendering conceit and folly of every description, they will 
now learn to know themselves as they really are ; they will begin to recipro- 
cate both physical and intellectual properties, and a people who compose at 
least a fourth part of the whole population of the world, will be called forth 
to take their due share in its business 

But a question has already arisen whether the ports, which by the treaty ate 
to be thrown open for trade, will be free to the nations generally, or be kops ox- 
clusively tor the advantage of British commerce ; and it is argued that because 
Hong-Kong is declared to be free for commerce with all nations, all the other 
places mentioned will be so likewise. We do not quite see the force of that 
conclusion. Every country stipulates as largely for its own advantage as pos- 
sible, consistent with the rights of others; now if England can stipulate for 
increased advantages for herself, yet leaving the commerce of other nations 
wihiat it was before, namely their intercourse with Canton, we see not what ob- 
jection can be raised to it. It is her ‘ fortune de la guerre,” and she did not 
fight either for the advantages of others or in vindication of their wrongs. If 
she be desirous of availing herself of circumstances to make Hong-Kong a 
rival emporium of Canton, so long as she does not deprive others of their right 
to go to Canton, she does no wrong. 
after all perhaps the ports are to become free to all ; and the British Govein- 


This is but abstract reasoning, for, 
ment, which rarely acts upon selfish policy, may have successfully struggled 
for the general cause. It is but carrying out a long established practice of 
hers. 

The next question which has been mooted relative to the new connexicn 
with China, is the probable benefit to be derived by commerce ; and it is said 
that the habits of the Chinese are so fixed, their poverty is so great, and the 
wages of labour are so small, that it is impossible to expect much advantage to 
trade. Be it recollected that all this was predicted of India, long ago, 
and yet, that we have cotton brought from India, manufactured and sent back 
there, where it is bought on account of its cheapness, by natives who are living 
on four cen sa day. Wants and conveniences are both multiplied by inter- 
communion, and the latter are facilitated by the desi re manifested on both sides 
for their production. The trade with China will not be an outburst, but it will be 
gradual and sure, and we doubt not that all commercial nations will ultimately 
have their full share of it. 

When all things else have been discussed, out come some grave reflections 
on certain Chinese gain achieved by the war. That we have taught the Celes- 
tials how to fight! That we have given them lessons in the art of war! The 
art of war we have always thought rather a difficult one to learn, requiring a 
long and laborious course of study and practice; and small indeed must be the 
progress made in a few months by a horde of semi barbarians who hardly have 
had any use for asword except to carry it in s'ate, or cut off the head of an of- 
fender. 
and painted appearances of guns to scare away their masters in the art! 
Willing pupils they must be, also, who run for dear life at the sound of a piece 


Much progress they have evinced, who set up canvass fortifications 


of artillery, and who have not made one stand in their own defence, which at 
all deserves the name, until their ancient capital was in jeopardy! Wars will 
never again be so long that one side shall have time to teach the other systems 
of attack and defence; and as for the Chinese, their peace and security will 
have to depend upon the reason. justice, and good faith of their conduct, much 
more than upon the lessons they have received in the art of war on the occasion 
just happily terminated. 





We are able to state, which we do with unqualified pleasure that, upon the 
retirement of James Buchanan, Esq., who has for so many years fulfilled the 
arduous duties of British Consul in the Port cf New York, the British Govern- 
ment have appointed Anthony Barclay, Esq., long known and esteemed 
among us, as his successor. We congratulate our countrymen upon receiv- 
ing so able a supporter of their just interests as they will find inthis gentle- 
man, whose appointment, whilst it confers due honour on himself, equally re- 


flects it on the government which has made such a selection. 





NOTICE. 

The co-partnership formed last July between the Proprictor of this paper and 
Dr. James Paul, late of the Island of Jamaica, is dissolved by mutual consent. 
All debts contracted by the firm will be discharged by the present proprietor. 

Dr. Paul, from an unfortunate and severe injury which he accidentally received 
at Baltimore early in September last, has been unable to attend to any busi. 





ness since that period, and is still confined to his room. Jxo. 8. Barteertr. 








THE DRAMA. 

Park Theatre.—* Our revels now are ended.” Shakspeare seems to have 
written language applicable to every phase of human mutations, and here'they 
come home to the ‘children of Thespis." Well, we wish good success to 
those who come after, provided they labour faithfully in their vocation ; and 
of this we have strong assurances. In the meantime, it is said thata choice 
little company of our old favorites will make a rally at The Franklin, where 
they will try to sustain the legitimate drama, and hope for better times. 

Bowery Theatre-—We perceive that Mr. and Mrs. Brougham have made 
an especial appearance at this house, being for the benefit of Mr. Shaw, a very 
effective comedian. They played respectively, Dazzle, and Lady Gay Spank. 
er ; and in the afterpiece Mr. Brougham appeared in a new farce called “ Pad- 
dy Flynn.” 

Mitchell's Olympic Theatre.—Noveity is still the rule. A very pretty farce 
has been brought ovt here, called ‘‘ The Captain of the Watch,” the princi- 
pal parts of which are exceedingly well played by Nickenson, Walcott, and 
Mrs. Timm. Houses, as usual, crowded. 


MUSIC. 

Mr. Horn's latest Composition, ‘* The Christmas Bells.” —We were merely 
able to allude to this fine composition in our last, but we now hasten to do it 
more substantial justice. It was performed a second time, and still more ef- 
fectively, on Thursday evening, at Niblo’s Salson, and again last night at 
Brooklyn. The piece opens with subdued and mingled sounds, to convey the 
idea of the breaking day and of the solemnities in preparation which are appro- 
priate to the high festival of Christmas; the gradually increasing peals of bells 
from the parish churches follow ; and then the Christmas Carol and the ex- 
pression of holy joy which breaks out among the people. An old man is sup- 
posed to be a partaker in the delightful return of the day, and the music en- 
deavours to convey the idea of his feelings as he listens to the exchange of con- 
gratulations, hears the bells of the Cathedral, breathes the exhilarating atmos- 
phere of a bracing Christmas morning, remembers the anniversaries gone by, 
and takes in the associations which belong to the day and all which it comme- 
morates. This may be called the subject of the first part of the composition ; 
the second takes the hearers into the Cathedral, where they are supposed to 
enter to the sound of the organ on which a voluntary is played. A portion of 
the Cathedral service is chaunted in double chorus, an anthem is sung, and a 
grand chorus completes the composition, save that there is a repetition, with en- 
largement, of the early rejoicings, the bells, and then a finale. The idea of this 
composition is a noble one, and it was finely carried out. ‘The music tells the 
story very clearly, and the singing was quite effective. The Soprani parts 
were sustained by Mrs. Horn and Mrs. Loder in excellent style ; the Contralto 
by a lady who gave it fine etfect ; the T'’enore were by Mr. A. Phillips and an 
amateur friend of the composer, and these were both admirable in their several 
parts; the Aléo by Mr. Rogers, who possesses a voice peculiarly adapted for 
that part in vocal music ; and the Bassi were Messrs. Ferguson and Massett, 
There were likewise a chorus sufficiently numerous, a moderately large instru- 
mental accompaniment, beside which Mr. Timm presided at the organ, and 
Mr. Horn at the pianoforte. The Carol a beautiful and simple composition 
was loudly encored, as were several other pieces; but the greatest achieve- 
ment in vocal music that we ever remember to have witnessed was the enthu- 
siastic encore of a mere couple of lines of Recitative, which were given so 
chastely, sweetly, and emphatically, that in spite of the modesty of the amateur 
friend he was fairly compelled to give it a second time ; in fact it was nearly 
being demanded yet again. This gentleman elicited throughout the entire per- 
formance an intimate acquaintance with the principles of vocalism, and although 
he does not sing with all the abandon of a professor, it certainly was with all 
the correctness of a connoisseur. Mrs. Horn was in delightful voice, she sang 
a solo in the second part which was most rapturously encored. 

We have two faults to find. The first is with the description, in the bills, 
which tells us that the music pourtrays “ Village life in a Cathedral town.” 
Now every Cathedral town in England is acity, and in fact there are no other 
cities in England than Cathedral towns. The second fault is one which was 
committed by some of the audience, in making many applauses of the sacred 
music, represented as taking place in achurch. If piety were at al! wanting 
in thie ease, there might have bwen tact at least. 

We congratulate Mr. Horn on the performance of this clever compvsition, 
and sincerely trust it will repay his talents in the substantial manner they de- 
serve. 

Winter Concerts at Niblo’s Saloon.—The second of these concerts was given 
on Monday evening, and the third on Wednesday evening. The artists who 
assisted being the same as on the first night, with the addition of Miss E. Sutton, 
a young child, to whose performances we have had occasion to allude before. 
The prices being reduced to fifty cents, there was a much larger audience than 
before. We hearthat the veteran Braham is shortly about to leave this country; 
he is a prodigy, doubtless, and we would warmly have recommended lovers of 
music to take the opportunity—the last, in all probability—of hearing his sur- 
prising strains ; but unfortunately we learnt the ness too late. 

New Music.—Messrs. Frith and Hall, of Franklin Square, have just pub- 
lished— 

“* Love's Faith,” a ballad; the music by W. A. King. This is a very 
charming melody in E four sharps major ; the compass of which does not run 
above F sharp, but it goes down as low B below. It is well adapted for either 
a mezzo soprano, or for a tenor voice. 

NEW WORKS. 

The Harpers have issued the second No. of Alison's History of Europe. 
The public cannot be too earnestly recommended to procure each successive 
number as it makes its appearance. 

We acknowledge the receipt of the two following works from Chas. J. Fol- 
som, 40 Fulton street: Lessons on Shells, as given ina Pest slozzian school, 
at Cheam Surrey ; by the author of Lessons on Olyjects. Illustrated by ten 
plates drawn from nature. The above is admirably adapted as an elementary 
work of one of the branches of Natural History for children. 

Mexico in 1842.—A description of the country—its natural and political fea- 
tures, with a sketch of its history, brought down to the present year—to which is 
added an account of Texis and Yucatan, and of the Santa Fe Expedition. This 
work, besides, contains correspondence between Santa Anna and General Ha- 
milton, and some of the principal officers of the Texian Government, and will 
be read with avidity by all who have interested themselves with the affairs of 
‘** Mexico and Texas.” 

Audubon's Birds of Ameriea.—No. 69 of this beautiful and national work 
has been received, its contents are :— Wilson's Phalarope—male and female— 
Spotted Sandpiper—Solitary Sandpiper—Yellow-shanks Snipe—Tell-tale God- 
wit or Snipe. This number also embraces some beautiful landscape views in 
South Carolina and Florida. 

We acknowledge the receipt of the second part of the Encyclopedia of Sci- 
ence, Literature, and Art, comprising the history, description, and scientific 
principles of every branchof human knowledge. For sale by the Harpers and 
at the principal booksellers at the extremely low price of 25 cts. 





TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND ENGLAND —The GREAT WESTERN, 

Lieut. Hosken, R. N., Commander, is intended to sail for the season 1843 :— 

From New York, | From England. 

16th March, for Liverpool. | llth Feb., from Bristol via Madeira. 

ith May, for Liverpool. 15th April, from Liverpool. 

29th June, for Bristol. 3d June, from Liverpool. 

24th August, for Liverpool. 29th July. from Bristol. 

12th October. for Liverpool, 16th September, from Liverpool. 

7th Deeember, for Bristol. 4th Nov.,from Liverpool via Madeira 
For freight or passage, or any other information, apply personally, or by letter to 
Dec. 31-if. KICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-st. 





ALUABLE BOOKS, The Library of the jate John rieming, bsq., Moureal. Lue 

subscribers have great pleasure in announcing. that they have been honoured 
with instructions to sell by Public Auction. without reserve, the well known Library 
of the Jate John Fleming, E-q , of Montreal, consisting of— 

ELEVEN THOUSAND VOLUMES of RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS in every De- 
partment of Ancient and Modern Literature collected with great care during a period 
of thirty years, and at a cost exceeding twenty thousand dollars. 

The Saie will take place (in Montreal) the First or Second week in February next, 
early notice will be given with full particulars. 

A carefully arranged Catalogue is now in the hands of the Printer; and. in order to 
prevent disappoimtment to their friends at a distance, the subscribeis pledge themselves 


| that no work will be sold fro » the collection at Private Sale. 


Copies of the Catalogue may be obtained on and after the 13th January, from Messrs 
WILEY & PUTNAM, New York, Messrs. Carey & Hart. Philadelphia, and Mr. D. 4. 
Williams, Roston. J. & J. LEEMING, Auctioneers. 

I> Messrs. ARMOUR & RAMSAY, Booksellers, Montreal, will attend the aoove 


| Sale of Books and purchase for gentlemen, favouring them with their orders, charg- 


ing ten percent commission for their trouble. 
Montreal, Dec. 18 


F° HALIFAX AND LIVERPOUL.—-‘The Koyal Maul Steam stip omit asta, J. 
L. Hewitt, R.N., Commander, will leave Boston for the above ports on Sunday 
Jan. 1. 


Ail communications to be t paid. 
eae fer 





Passage te Liverpocdl.... ccocccccccscccscecncsesccseciccs O188 


0 Halifax..... egeceece . 20 
Apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agt., 3 Wall-st. Dec. 24-2t. 
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THE ARITHMETIC OF HAPPINESS. 


To simple numerals, either Roman or Arabic, I-make no allusion. I stop not 
to stigmatise the dishonest spendthrift, who, being anxious to cut a figure in 
the world, and to take good care of number one, makes a great dash until his 
affairs are all at sixes and sevens, is eventually reduced to acipher, takes re- 
fuge in some continental hospital for pecuntary incurables, and when he dies, 
affords old Nick a fair opportunity to dot and carry one. No, I would simply 
refer to the four arithmetical rules—multiplication, addition, subtraction, divi- 
sion—by a careful study of which we may steer into the harbour of happiness 
with the same certainty that the sailor reaches his desiderated port by consult- 
ing the points of the compass. 

“Happiness !”” exclaims the reader, ** what so easy to lose, what so difficult 
to attain !” 

Pardon me, you are wrong in both positions, because you have forgotten your 
arithmetic. Recollect how memory multiplies the joys that are past—how 
hope multiplies those that are to come. The whole life of a good man may be 
a continuously grateful recollection of duties discharged, an ever-present ante- 
past of the celestial beatitudes. Take this extatic feeling for your multi- 
plicand, three score and ten years for your average multiplicator, and then add 
up the quantum of happiness obtainable even in this world! If we would but 
make a right calculation of |jfe, how incaleulably would it rise in our estima- 
tion! Whata glorious and delightful enigma is mere existence, apart from 
all its accidents and concomitants. Is it nothing, when you might have been a 
spider, an earwig, a tadpole, to be lord of this beautiful creation, a reasoning 
being, with al! his proud privileges and enjoyments! Add up all these capa- 
cities for felicity, get the sum total by heart, and be grateful. 

And sickness, failure, misfortune, unhappiness, those master miseries of 
which we so loudly complain when they occur, what are they but interruptions 
of health, success, good fortune, joy ! What are they but the salutary changes 
and checks which will give a zest to the return of our former state, even as 
hunger imparts a higher relish to food, and fatigue enhances the pleasure of re- 
pose. Many are the men who would never know that they had teen living in 
the possession of blessings unless they occasionally lost them. This is one of 
the advantages of subtraction, a precious rule of moral arithmetic, when we 
calculate it rightly. 

If the grumblers who are envious of their superiors, and discontented with 
their own lot, would but subtract those above from the aggregate of those be- 
neath them, they would generally find themselves much beyond the mean po- 
sition. The balance is in their favour, and if they understood arithmetic they 
would be thankful that they are no lower, instead of being discontented that 
they are not higher. 

And why, while cumplaining of present disappointments, are we so rarely 
grateful for past pleasures? Because we do not understand the rule of multi- 
plication. When the mirror, slipping from the boy's hand was shattered to 
pieces, showing him his face in every fragment, he exclaimed, 

“ How fortunate that | let it fall! I have now twenty looking-glasses in- 
stead of one.” 

Such might be our own reflections when any long-enjoyed advantage falls 
broken to the ground. We should multiply it by the twenty years during 
which we possessed it, add the future hope of its recovery and by deducting 
the whole from the quantum of our present discontent, the latter ought to be 
reduced toa cipher. 

The most miserable man that ever lived would diminish his ground of com- 
plaint by a third at least, if he would subtract from his sufferings the hours of 
sleep, during which he was on a par with the happiest. An eastern fabulist re- 
cording a king who dreamt every night that he was a beggar. and a beggar who 
dreamt every night that he was a king, inquires which of the two, supposing 
each to have slept twelve hours out of the twenty-four had the greatest or the 
least enjoyment of existence. If there be any truth in the crede quod habes et 
habes, and we exchange the monarch’s day, or the mendicant’s night, we shall 
reduce the enjoyments of the two to an equation. And this is what Provi- 
dence is constantly effecting, by a system of drawbacks and compensations ; 
by balancing the fear of losing what we have, against the hope of gaining 
what we have not. 

In-tead of mournfully adding up the amount of any loss as a groundwork for 
complaint, it would be well to subtract it from what is !eft, that we may see how 
much remains as a basis for gratitude. It is very absurd, says Plutarch, to la- 
ment for what is lost, and not to rejoice for what is left, a propos to which he 
quotes a wise speech of Aristippus, the Cyrenaic philosopher, who, having lost 
a considerable farm, said to one who seemed excessively to compassionate his 
misfor:une, 

“‘ You have but one field, I have three left ; why should not I rather grieve 
for you ?” 

Discontent becomes s‘ill more unreasonable when people bewail the loss of 
which the possession gave them no pleasure. Deterinin ed to reserve tu them- 
selves a right of complaint, they toss up with fate upon the same knavish prin- 
ciple asthe schoolboy's ‘* heads, I win—tails you lose.”’ 

Division, also, is a valuable rule, for we halve our sorrows by imparting them 
to asympathising friend ; while, contradictory as it may sound, we double our 
own gratifications by sharing them with another. In conclusion, let it be re- 
collected by those who study the calculations and the arithmetic of happiness, 
that the merest trifles may be made to minister to its support, even as a swim- 
mer is enabled to keep his head above water by bladders filled with air ;—that 
the burden which is well and cheerfully borne ceases to be felt ;—that not to 
wish for a thing is the same as to have it ;—that not to regret a loss is still to 
possess what you have lost ; and that we may all have what we like, simply by 
liking what we have. 





A NICE POINT. 

A curious trial took place a few days ago before the Correctional Tribunal 
of Pontoise. On the lithult. the garde champétre of Presles, having observed 
two persons dressed as sportsmen and carrying guns ona piece of ground 
which was covered with lucerne, went upto them and demanded a sight of 
their port d’armes (game ceriificates,) at the same time infurming them that 
they were committing a trespass by shooting on ground on which there was 
still a crop. One of the offenders instantly produced his port d’armes, but the 
other, in a faltering voice, and with downcast head, admitted not being pro- 
vided with the document in question. The companion, however, observed to 
the garde champétre, that no certificate was necessary, as the person with him 
was his wife, who had dressed herself in man’s attire to accompany her hus- 
band in the recreation of shooting, of which she was very fond, adding that 
when he had applied to the Prefecture of Police in Paris for a port d’armes for 
himself, he had inquired if one was also necessary for his wife, and was inform- 
ed that it was not. The garde champétre, not satisfied with this explanation, 
announced tothe lady that her fowling-piece was confiseated, but without 
seizing it, and having taken their address, laid his complaint before the legal 
authorities. The husband of the fair sportsman, who is an avocat of the Cour 
Rovale of Paris, was present at the bar of the Tribunal of Pontoise, to take 
his trial, as was also his wife, in the habiliments of her sex. She defended 
herself with great skill and elocution, observing that it was not with a view to 
economise the paltry sum ef 15f. that she had refrained from taking a port 
d’armes, but under the conviction that a woman, who accompanied her hus- 
band in his recreations could not legally be calied upon to furnish herself with 
such a document ; and adding, that she thought it very strange that, whilst 
women were denied the enjoyment of civic and political rights, they should 
also be interdicted of those which they inherited from nature, and which they 
were as competent to exercise as men. The Avocat du Roi, in his address to 
the Tribunal, said the law declared that any person found sporting must pro- 
curea legal permission, and that there was no exemption on the ground o! sex 
He called for an enforcement of the law, observing that at a time when certain 
females were so anxious to adopt virile habits, it would be dangerous to create 
in their favour an exception which the Legislature had never sought to esta- 
blish. The Tribunal acquitted the male defendant on the charge o trespass, 
but found the lady shooting without being provided with a port d’arms. She 
was condemned to a fine of 30f., and the confiscation of her gun, with liberty, 
however, to redeem it on payment of 50f.—Galignani’s Messenger. 





THE AMUSEMENTS OF THE METROPOLIS. 

The Menagery at the foot of Waterloo-bridge —Open.gratuitously, throtgh- 
out the year. Feeding-time—optional with the proprietor. Parade of ihe 
Police in Scotland-yard.—A limited number of spectators only allowed—tue 
directions to *‘ move on” being always peremptorily given when a mob of more 

han four are observing the evolutions. The piers along the river between 
London-bridge and Chelsea are open to promenaders throughout the year. The 

‘yest time for those whose object is pleasure will be found to be the time when a 
vessel arrives and takes its departure. The telescope in L.cicester-square.—Open 
“uring starlight or moonlight throughout the year. The charges are matter of 


atta rent with the proprietor; but the stars are lumped into penny worths, 
and ‘reat Bear is divided into halfpenny lots, while the constellations are 
all to b« wed for sums proportionate to their importance and magnitude. Ge- 
neral Pos: very, between 9 and 10.—This highly interesting process goes 
on simultan: in all parts of the metropolis, and is a favourite amusement 


with young | 
Changing of 4i.« 


two hours, and, ; 
hibition at the He 


who delight in following the postman round his district 
entries in the Park.—This entertainment is repeated every 
strangers, is much run after : 


iriy vy juvenile 


The Ex- 





ruards, open throughout the year from 10 till 4, is a 
powerful rival to the vorks in Baker-street, and the former has the ad- 
vantage of being grat It consists of two splendid specimens of cavalry, 


She Albion. 


December 31, 











which are on view at the time already stated. The only restriction on the pub- 
lic is, that they are expected not to make grimaces at the “specimens.” The 
telegraph at the Admiralty works occasionally thronghout the year, and no 
ticket is required to confer the privilege of watching it. It forms an F very ac- 
curately, and its ingenious attempt to constitute a Z has now and then been con- 
sidered highly successful. There are several miscellaneous amusements in 
the metropolis, consisting of music, exhibitions of pictures, libraries, &c., all 
of which are gratuitous. Occasional selections of literature laid out in open 


a great deal of sound political knowledge can be picked up in Holywell- 
street, where the Parliamentary blue books are open to public inspection at all 
hours.— Punch. 

—a 


Vavieties. 


SONNET. 
The world is with me, and its many cares, 
Its woes—its wants—the anxious hopes and fears 
That wait on all terrestrial affairs— 
The shades of former and of future years— 
Foreboding fancies and prophetic tears, 
Quelling a spirit that was once elate. 
Heavens! what a wilderness the earth appears, 
Where Youth, and Mirth, and Health are out of date! 
But no—a laugh of innocence and joy 
Resounds, like music of the fairy race, 
And gladly turning from the world’s annoy 
I gaze upon a little radiant face, 
And bless, internally, the merry boy 
Who “ makes a son-shine in a shady place.” 

Remedy for Chinese Lying.—A Chinese silversmith, to whom the English 
gave the name of Tom Workwell, brought home some silver spoons, as he 
called them, to a captain of a ship who had ordered them. The gentleman, 
suspecting his friend Tom had played him a trick common in China, of adding 
no small quantity of tutenague to the usual proportion of alloy, taxed him with 
the cheat, which he denied, with the strongest asseverations of his innocence. 
The captain then told him he had brought with him a famous water, called lie 
water, which being placed on the tongue of a person suspected of telling an un- 
truth, if the case were so, burned ahole ; if otherwise, the party escaped with 
honour andunhurt. Tom, thinking it a trick, readily consented, upon which, 
with much form, a single drop of aquafortis was put upon his tongue ; he in- 
stantly jumped about the room in violent pain, crying out, ‘* Very true, half tu- 
tenague, half tutenague,” in hopes that confessing the fact might stop the pro- 
gress of the lie water, which, from the pain he felt, he had some reason to 
think possessed the qualities ascribed to it. Several Europeans who were pre- 
sent, and who had bought different pieces of plate from him, new put similar 
questions to him and he confessed it had been his uniform and constant prac- 
tice to add a very large quantity of tutenague to every article made at his shop, 
for which, during the continuance of pain, he promised ample reparation.— 
Cheltenham Chronicle. 


M. de Turenne.—In the neighbourhood between the Luxembourg and the 
royal house of the Invalides M. de Turenne became popular, by all kinds of 
indulgence, affable repartees, and bon mots. My guide, as we passed, pointed 
out to me the first floor of a house, which looks upon the Boulevard, the win- 
dow from which M. de Turenne was leaning when he received that heavy blow 
fromhis valet. ‘*-Ah, Monseigneur,” said the unhappy Leffler,I thought it 
was George.” ‘ And if it were George,” replied the marshal, rubbing the in- 
jured member, ‘ you should not strike so hard.”"—Jules Janin. 


James the First—Among the addresses presented to this monarch on his ac- 
cession to the throne was one from the town of Shrewsbury, in which the loy- 
al inhabitants expressed a wish that his Majesty might reign as long as the sun, 
moon, and stars endured. ‘“ Faith, mon,” said the King, ‘if i do reign so 
long, my son must govern by candlelight. 


RONDEAU. 
To-day, it is my natal day, 
And threescore years have pass’d away, 
While Time has turn’d to silver-gray 
My hairs. 
Pursuing pleasure, love, and fun, 
A longish course I’ve had to run, 
And, thanks to Fortune I have won 
My hares. 
But naw, exhausted in the race, 
No longer I can go the pace, 
And others must take up the chase— 
My heirs ! a: &. 
A Candid Confession.—Among the traditions of Westminster Hall is one of 
a certain Sergeant Davy, who flourished some centuries back, in a darker age 
than the present. He was accused, once upon a time, by his brethren of the 
coif, of having degraded their order by taking from aclient a fee in copper, and 
on being solemnly arraigned for his offence in their Common Hall, it appears, 
from the unwritten reports of the Court of Common Pleas, that be defended 
himself by the following plea of confession and avoidance ;—‘ I fully admit 
that | took a fee from him in copper, and not only one, but several, and not only 
fees in copper, but fees in silver ; but I pledge my honour as a sergeant that 
I never took a single fee from him in silver until I had got a/l his gold, and that 
I never took a single fee from him in copper until I had got all his s:lver—and 
you don’t call that a degradation of our order.”—Globe. 
N ISS WALLS’ BOARDING HOUSE ON GOVERNMENT HILL.—Is situated on 
L the airiest spot, unrivalled for salubrity, of the gayest little Town inthe British 
West Indies. A limited number of guests only is received in this Establishment, in 
order that their health and comfort inay be the better attended to. 
A Variety of SHELL WORK, and of imitations, true to nature, of the Tropical 
Fruits, in wax, is always on hand. for Sale. 
Nassau, New Providence, Oct 
N ERCHANTS AND TRADERS IN GENERAL,—are respectfully i formedt nat the 
4 subscriber intends establishing in the City of Montrea!, this coming Spring, a 
wholesale house for the disposal of the following goods. large consignments of which 
are now on the way and will constantly be received direct from the House and Manufac- 
tories of Thomas Vyse, of London, Paris, and Florence, viz: 
English Bonnets, Hats, and plait, plain. and fancy of everv description, 
Piain and fancy Tuscan plait, Pedel Plait, Rolio Cords, Bands and Tassels, Straw 
buttons, Rosettes. Edgings, &c. 
Leghorn Hats of every variety for Ladies. Men, Boys and Infants. 
Silks.—Ladies dresses, Gentlemen’s Scarfs and Cravats, Bandannas, Romals, Paris 
and Fancy Bandannas, Plain and Fancy Satin Scarfs and Cravats, Satin Vestings, Satin 
for Ladies dresses, Silk Velvets. French and Italian, and Sewing Silks. 
Italian Lustrings and Cravats from every munufactory of celebrity. 
Olive Oil, and Paper, with other goods suitable for the Canadas. 
For further particulars apply to William Vyse, 172 Pearl Street, New York, and 
Thomas Vvse, London, and Florence, lialy. Oct. 22-tf 
| aa LIVERPOOL FROM BOSTON.—The Royal Mail Steam Ships. 
BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, Commander. 





Nov. 12-3m. 











CALEDONIA, E. G. Lott, do 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie. do 
COLUMBIA, E. ©. Miller, do 


These ships are 1200 tons register and 440 horse power. 
From Boston. 
1 


oe ae ee onc0sbeates Nov Oct. 

SEM Aer geph itn ee SS © De agin ®s Saree Nov. 16 Oct. 19 
SG cdadididacosiettdadhe dt ectdnadstisstiatedes Dec. 1 Nov. 4 
OO LEE LILLIE ELE LED Dec. 16 Nov. 19 
SD otcitne dbhddhbiceebhceckak cai ecalinlassebak Jan. 1 Dec. 4 


Rate of passage to Liverpool $135—to Halifax $20. 

Their accommodations for passengers are fitted with every comfort and convenience, 
and they carry experienced surgeons. 

For freight of specie, or passage, apply at 3 Wall-street, to 

Oct. 29-tf 


To AMATEURS OF THE FLUTE AND GUITAR.—Mr. PHILIP ERNST, Professro 
of the Flute, Guitar, and patent Concertina, begs to announce to his friends and 
the public, that he has just published hisnew * Rondo Militaire” for the Guitar, which 


D. BRIGHAM, Jr. 


adapted to that instrument, and caiculated not only to please but to afford instruction. 
This Rondo with several other pleasing pieces of his composition * for the Guitar” 
are to be found at Mr. Ernst’s residence, 65 Canal-street, where he continues to give 
lessons onthe above instruments. Aug. 6-Uf. 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON, 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street, 

Confines lus Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


$$$ ————— 


7 THE HEIRS OF DANIEL McLAUREN.—A legacy having been leftto the heirs 
of Daniel McLauren, deceased, by the last will and testamentof Geo. £. Harrison, 
decease’, of Brandon, in the county of Prince George, iu the State of Virginia, notice 
is hereby given, that they come forward, without delay, and claim said legacy. 
Mr. McLauren was a native of Scotland (it is believed of Perthshire 

in the employment of Mr. Harrison as a manager, and died, after leay 


their 


ig his employ- 





ment, about the year 1828 or 29. Any person, who can give information in relation to 
| the heirs aforesaid, wili address me. at Petersburg, Va GEO. K. TAYLOR, 
Nov. 12-2n. Administrator, &c., of Geo. E. Har , deceased 
YO AMATEURS IN DOGS AND BIRDS.— Dogs of the King Cha Poodl and all | 
other breeds. Pigeons of all descriptions. Birds of different kinds, kn h Pheasants, 
&c. &c , forsale or exchange by Wm. Moore, No. 52 Ferry-street, correr of Pea 


Uct, 22-tf. 





H 
From Liverpoo!, 


will be found well worthy the attention of the learner or amateur frum its being well | 


umbrellas are sometimes to be met with opposite St. Clement’s Church, and | 


| few of the rich goods offered— 





EDDING AND PARTY DRESSES.—The subscribers havin 
Room, lighted by Gas during the day, for the sale of Evening 
now offer to the Ladies at very low prices. 


fitted up a French. 
’ resses, which 
The following will be found to be a very 


Paris Emb’d Dresses, some of them the most exquisite work ever imported ° 

Paris Emb’d Scarfs and Cardinals 

Brussels Lace Dresses (real) _ 

Do Do Imitation 
Lace Cardinals and Pelerines 
Do Scarfs and Barbes 

Ottoman Crapes 

Emb'd Do 

Pekm Do 

Silk Illusion and Nets of all colors 

Silk and Satins . 

Black and Gold Lace and Edging 

White Do Do 

Do Ribbons 

Velvet Points, Bags, Gloves, Silk Hose. 

Mechlin and Valencien, Laces and Edging ; 
Parisian Jewelery and Fancy Articles at such Prices as will ensure there sale at 
Dec i7-tf JAMES BECK, 359 Broadway. 


T. GEORGE’S SOCIETY BALL.—A Ball in aid of the Charitable Fund of the St. 
George’s Society of New York, will take place at Niblo’s Saloon on Thursday 
evening, the 5th of January. In adopting this plan to provide for the claims of the 
poor at a season when their privations and distresses make so touching an appeal to 
the sympathies of their countrymen, the members of the society confidently rely on 
tne warin-hearted assistance and co-operation of all who feelinterested in the fulfil- 
ment of its benevolent purposes. 
Tickets may be procured from either of the following gentlemen, composing the 
General Committee :— | 








Edw. F. Sanderson, 


Joseph Fowler, 
W. D. Cuthbertson, 


Robert Bage, 


R N.Tinson, | Henry Jessop, 

James Chesterman, 8. If Downing, 

S. Crookes, J. Taylor, Jr., 

Charles B. Elliman, | John Warrin, 

Charles Edwards, John Campbell, (Brooklyn.) 


Dec. 17 =3t. 


wan: ARTICLES FOR THE HOLYDAYS.—The subscriber has received by the 
latest arrivals a very extensive assortment of Paris fancy articles, consisting of 
fancy work boxes, paper do, games of different kinds, embroidering frames with can- 
vass, col’d cotton, &c. Children’s games, perfiimery and soaps of assorted qualities, 
&c. &c. The public is respectfully invited to call and examine the above stock pre- 
vious to purchasing elsewhere. P. F. F. FRANCESCHI, 
Dec. 17-Im* 299 1-2 Broadway. 


LOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD respectfully informs his friendsand the public 

that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purpose- 
ly adapted to the European plan of accommodation, is now opened for the reception 
ofcompany. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style,and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in any manneragreeable totheirtaste. The best 
—— are alwaysin attendance, and the English and foreignlanguages spoken in 
the house. 

To this establishmentthere is a Restaurant, where the best provisionsof the market 
will be served up, on the mostapproved and fashionable style of French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines atreasonable prices. 

in connection with the Hotelis an extensive Bathing establishment, Gu New street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. 

The location of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street,the Public offices,andthe Battery ,the most airy and 
healthful walk in the city. : 

The Proprietor,gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
ed from his patrons, assures them that he willavoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may granthimacallin any style of ~" ron, or economy,that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New Yor 








RANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUFACTORY, No. 12 Spruce 

Street, New York.—The attention of the public is solicited by the subscriber to the 
elegant and useful article of household furniture, without which no room, however 
well furnished, can be called complete, and which are considered by competentjudges, 
to be the mosteffective ornaments that can be possibly introduced. 

These shades have now been in general use in all climates for more than five years, 
so that experience now proves the fact of their durability ; and that public opinion is 
decidedly in their favour is sufficiently shown by the great and constantly increasing 
demand for them. 

The collection now offered to the public comprises every variety everinvented of the 
real Transparent Washable Window Shades; and those articles are warranted to wash 
welland easily, and to last with proper usage at least ten years. Their prices, with 
mountings complete, vary from $7 per pair upwards. 

It is necessary to remark that all shades made at this establishment have the subseri, 
ber’s name attached to them. GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce street, N.Y- 

N.B.—A liberal discount is made where a quantity 1s taken. Mar 42-t 





OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—A delightfully fragrant preparation for the Hair 

that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 
and bestows a biiiliant gloss with atendency to curl, and isthe only known specific 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effectsof a damp atmosphere or crowded 
rooms, 

Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
on which are the words ** Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portraitof the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors inred—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 

Row land's Kalydoris an aramatic creamy liquid.the safest and most innoxious pre- 
paration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other Cutanucons disor- 
ders, itis highly recommended to gentleme) to use after shaving and will preserve the 
skin soft and white in the most inclement weather. 

Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentrifice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it Whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

Asa security against counterfeits a small label is attachedto every bottle and box 
of the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for 
Messrs. A Roland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO.,New York. 

Feb. 5-ly-e.o.w. 











| tstApril, Aug. and Dec. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
HE Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havreon the 
16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 
istJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(new) J B. Pell,master,l6th March. July,and Nov, 
istMarch, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J. Funk,master, 16th April,Aug., and Dec. 
r Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May. Sept.,and Jan. 
The accommodations of these Ships are notsurpassed, combining allthat may be re- 
juired for comfort. The price of cabin passage ts $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exceptionof wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels willbe forwarded by the subscribers,iree trom any otherthanthe expen- 
sse actually incurred onthem. For freightor passage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontime Building, New York. 
RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, Sth, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : 


Ships. , Masters. Days of ——s from New-|Daysof Sailing from Havre 
ork. 

Argo, C.Anthony,jr|March 8, July 8, Nov. S[April 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francoisler, (Ainsworth, se Kn, * HM * Jt /May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Burgundy, D. Lines, Se. °° ode | lds o, © 8 “« 8 
Emerald, lowe, April 8, Aug. 8 Dec. tj] ‘“* 24, * 34, ‘% 9% 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, an ee “l6lJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb 1 
Villede Lyon, \C. Stoddard, “ of §* *¢ Qa] * 8, * . - «© 
Albany, Watson, May 8, Sept. &, Jan. 8} ‘“* 24, ‘* 24, “ 24 
Silvie DeGrasse, L Weiderholdi} ** 16, ‘ 16, ‘* J6{July 1, Nov. 1, March] 
Louis Philippe, \J. Castoff, ee Oy ee ee, 
| Duch d@’Orleans,,A. Richardson.JJune 8, Oct. §, Feb. ts] “* 24, “ 24, * 24 
Sully, |WCThompson] * 16, ‘ 16, ‘ i6jAug = 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
lowa, iw ). Pe se 24 +6 ‘6 94 rr g, «“« 8, “ y 








: ’ 24, : 
These vessels are all of the first class and ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience. , } : 
, “The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 

; Ste ard, when required, at reasonable prices. 
inpatient tater C BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st 
oie ST 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 


have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz‘:— 





S , (Days of Sailing from New; Days of Sailing from 
Ships. Captains. {Days of “York. Liverpool. 
q 95 
Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, A ril 28 
Virgmian Valien vm = Ue 13sept. 1, Jan: 1, ay 4 
; ; ; . ‘ | «6 id . ‘ 

North America,|A. B. Lowber,| “19 “ 19 | a =. na he > 

Roscius, \J. Collins, “* 25, 25, a 25) “ > a th “ 19 

Europe, |A.C. Marshall, Aug. 7» Dec. 1, April 1 4 yy 

ly “ 7 7 a 

| Sherbet ne IPP’ alien, | “18, “ 13, “ 23/0ct. 1, Feb. 1, June i 

New York, ‘Cropper, “~*~ Ey = 19) o a? 6 13° “ 13 
| Siddons, \Cobb, “9, * 935, Me 25) is 13, ‘oe + “ » 
| Cambridge, | Barstow, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May > ie as’ - « 
| Roscoe, |H. Huttleson,| ‘ : lily 75 ae ’ March ; Jul 
| 8. Whitney, | Thompson, re 13, ir 13, z 13\Nov. 1, 7. 7” 4  § 
| Saoeeat {Cove, a “ be “ 13, “ 13, “« 13 

Sheridan, Depeyster, | ‘25, ‘* 25, 25 one mae 
| South America, | Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June J ~ Mg i ao = 
| G. Was 71 " A. Burrows “ - e 75 7| . ’ ¥ 

United oy Britton, ; a ak 13 Dec 1, April 1, Aug. ‘ 
| England B. L. Waite, ot. Oe os 19 - C Oo ap 
| Garrick, Skiddy, “ 95, 125: wilt 251 " 13, . 13, °- 

Oxford, lJ. Rathbone, Nov. 1, March 1, July 19, 9, ph 
| These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accows . 


was formeriy | 


ym New York to Liverpool is £.s 


The e assage fre “ 
The price of passa at 25 guineas, m 


dations for passengers. \ rk t 
and from Liverpoolto New York 


$100, without wines or liqnors, 
ng wines stores. and bedding. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these wes 
arcels,or packagessent by them, unlessregular bi I , England 
P rte ~ Ae ships Oxford, North America Europe, Columbus, South America EN. > 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co,, or C. il -MARSHA a 
BARING. BROTMERS & Co., Liverpoo’ 
ian. Sheffield, anc United States, 
ROBERT KERMIE. N.Y. ' 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. ton 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence, Roscoe, a 1 George W sone ’ 
: GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 75 Soutt-st.. NY: oy, 
WIL DES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Ruptford-st., Liv 
vents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
a ae ee EB. kK. COLLINS & Co., 
WM. & JAS. BROWN # Co.,} 


lud- 


: . py letterSs 
ill be responst¥le for ans ‘cref0®. 


} 
lls of lading a re signed t) 


Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virgin 


xrew York. : 
iver pow 
























































































































































